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js THE ranrciFAL didusieial cities of the xnsriTED 

STATES.' 

raTROMTCnON. 

The report, a snnmraTy of widc^ is pieecsated in the following pages, 
is the fifth of a series issued by the British Board of Trade concern- 
ing the conditions of living of the wage-eammg population in the 
more important industrial towns of various countries, and dealing 
particularly with the wages and hours of labor, rents and housing 
conditions, retail prices of food, and the expenditure for food of the 
families of wage earners. The first of these reports related to Great 
Britain. The succeeding reports, in the order of issue, related to 
Germany, France, and Belgium.' The main object of these foreign 
inquiries has been stated to be in all cases identical, namely, to obtain 
a collection of data comparable with those presented in the first 
report relating to the cost of living in the United Kingdom. 

The methods adopted in the present investigation relating to the 
United States, including the collection of the statistical material in 
regard to wages and hours of labor, rents, prices, and family expendi- 
ture for food were so far as possible the same as in the former investi^ 
gations. The important difference in the date to which the statistical 
data relate was deemed necessary owing to the lapse of time between 
the beginning of the investigation in Great Britain in 1905 and its 
completion in the United States in 1909. Supplementary inquiries 
were made for the purpose of making the adjustments necessary in 
order to ascertain approximately the differences in the results which 
were due to the different dates of the investigations in England and 
in the United States. With this information figures are presented 
making international comparisons of conditions in England and 
Wales and in the United States. 

In considering the scope and method of the present investigation 
it is necessary to bear in mind that its purpose was to make compari- 
sons between the United States and England and Wales, and, secondly, 
to make comparisons between the various sections of the United 
States. This purpose, as the report points out, has made necessary 
certain limitations in its scope and method. This has reference 
especially to the selection of industries and occupations for which 

1 Cost of LlYlng In American Towna. Report of an Inqalry by the Board of Trade into Working Qaa 
Rents, Housing, and Retail Prices, together with the Rates of Wages in certain Oocapatlons in the Principal 
Industrial Towns of the United States of America, with an introductory memorandum and a comparison 
of conditions tn the United States and the United Kingdom. London, 1911. [Cd. 6609.] 

> See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 77, July, 1908, pp. 336-^54; Bulletin No. 78, September, 1908, 
pp. fi2V548; BnUettn No. 83, July, 1909, pp. 6<h87; and Bulletin No. 87, liardh, 1910, pp. 608-625. Bee also 
paces 61 to 74. 
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4 COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

comparable wages and hours of labor could be secured. It is .carefully 
pointed out in the report that while the industries and occupations 
selected rank among the more highly organized and more highly 
skilled, they do not appear to occupy a substantially higher relative 
position in the United States than they do in England and Wales, 
and that the selection of these occupations for the purposes of inter- 
national comparison is not less suitable in the United States than in 
the other foreign countries which have been made the subjects of 
similar reports by the Board of Trade. 

Throughout the summary of the report, which is given in the fol- 
lowing pages, it has been the purpose to present fully and fairly the 
conclusions of the original report with whatever of the details is 
most important from the standpoint of the American reader. In 
order to express exactly the findings of the British investigators, as 
presented in their report, the text of the report has been freely drawn 
upon both by direct quotation and by statements somewhat con- 
densed for the sake of brevity. The conclusions and comment 
throughout are according to the original report. 

SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

The present investigation, relating to conditions in the United 
States, was carried on by agents of the British Board of Trade during 
the year 1909. The data forming the basis of the report relate to 
February, 1909. 

Twenty-eight cities (Minneapolis and St. Paul being counted as 
one) were covered by the investigation. These cities were chosen 
"because of their representative industrial character or their intrinsic 
importance, and an attempt was also made to select those that would 
fall in the few groups framed on broad lines of geographical distri- 
bution." No cities were included west of St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
The cities included within the inquiry were as follows: 

New York. Central towns — Concluded. 
New England towns: Louisville. 

Boston. Muncie. 

Brockton. Pittsbuig. 

Fall River. Middle West towns: 

Jjawrence. Chicago. 

Lowell. Duluth. 

Providence. Milwaukee. 

Other eastern towns: Minneapolis-St. PauL 

Baltimore. St. Louis. 

Newark. Southern towns: 

Paterson. Atlanta. 

Philadelphia. Augusta. 

Central towns: Birmingham. 

Cincinnati. Memphis. 

Cleveland. New Orleans. 

Detroit. Savannah. 
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It will be noticed that New England is represented by six cities, 
five of which are in Massachusetts, while the State of New York has 
only one city, namely. New York. Pennsylvania is represented by 
two cities, Philadelphia and Pittsburg; Illinois by one only, Chicago, 
and Indiana by one only, Muncie. The South is represented by six 
cities, three of which are in Georgia. 

The industries which form the basis of the information in regard 
to wages and hours are the same as in previous investigations of the 
Board of Trade, namely, the building trades, engineering (that is, 
foundries and machine shops), and hand compositors on job work in 
the printing trade. While the prmcipal comparisons are based 
entirely upon these occupations, the report contains much detailed 
information in regard to earnings and hours in other occupations in 
the individual cities. 

In regard to housing and rents of wage-earning famiUes, informa- 
tion was secured covering approximately 90,000 tenements. 

In order to arrive at some estimate of the standard of living prev- 
alent in industrial communities in the United States, 7,616 family 
budgets were secured showing the expenditure for food in the normal 
week representative of numerous occupations and of the various 
grades of income. The information in regard to prices is chiefly 
limited to such principal articles of food as permit of comparison 
between city and city and between the United States and England 
and Wales. Prices are also presented for coal and for kerosene. 

RATES OF WAGES. 
UNITED STATES. 

Information in regard to wages and hours of labor was obtained 
mainly from individual employers, but to some extent also from 
public authorities. In some cases trade unions also furnished infor- 
mation as to current local rates. The industries and occupations 
concerning which data as to wages and hours of labor were obtained 
were those that were considered as "most widely distributed and 
those of chief local importance; the former being chosen mainly as 
affording a basis for internal and international comparisons; the 
latter as being best calculated to make the investigation of local 
industrial conditions adequate." 

February, 1909, was taken as the period for which wages and hours 
of labor were obtained, and employers were asked to give for the 
principal classes of adult male labor in their service the predominant 
earnings or the predominant range of earnings for a full ordinary 
week without overtime. In the case of workmen not paid by time 
the amount most frequently earned on some other basis, generally 
piecework, during an ordinary week was obtained. Separate returns 
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of wages and hours were obtained from about 1,300 representative 
employers. 

In the following table are given the predominant range of wages 
for an ordinary week in Februaiy, 1909, in the case of the engineering 
and printing trades and for an ordinary week in summer in the case 
of the building trades for the entire group of cities covered by the 
investigation: 

PREDOMINANT WEEKLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN 

THE UNITED STATES IN FEBRUARY, 1909. 

[The wages of Negroes have been excluded.] 



Occupation. 


Number 

of towns 

to which 

figures 

relate. 


Predominant 
range of weekly 
wages (Febru- 
ary, 1909). 


Number of towns in which the mean 
predominant wage for the given 
occupation was— 


Within the 
predomi- 
nant range. 


Below the 
predomi- 
nant range. 


Above the 
predomi- 
nant range. 


Building trades: * 

Bricklayers 


25 
25 
20 
28 
24 
28 
21 
28 

IB 

27 
28 
24 
25 
22 

28 


126.77-130.42 
23.42- 26.77 
22.30- 25.10 
16.73-21.90 
24.33- 29.00 
21.29- 27.37 
22.81- 27.37 
15.82-20.68 

12.17- 16.73 

16.73- 19.77 
16.41- 18.13 
16.47- 20.76 
18. la- 22.30 
9.12-10.65 

16.73- 19.77 


18 
15 
11 
19 
17 
17 
15 
22 

14 

26 
16 
14 
17 
16 

21 


4 

5 
5 
4 
3 
6 
3 
3 

2 


3 


Stonemasons 


5 


Stonecutters 


4 


Carpenters 


5 


Plasterers 


4 


- Plumbers 


5 


Structural iron workers 


3 


Painters 


3 


Hod carriers and bricklayers' labor- 
ers 


2 


Engineering trades: 

Iron molders 


1 


Machinists (fitters and turners) 

BlftCkernitrt^S 


6 
6 
4 

4 

3 


6 
5 


Pattern "lakera. 


4 


Laborers 


3 


Printing trades: 

Hand compositors (Job work) 


4 



1 The wages stated for the building trades are for a full week in summer. 

In order that the actual wages and the hours of labor in each city 
may be studied and compared, the following table is presented, show- 
ing the predominant rate of weekly wages for each occupation and 
in each of the cities so far as the information was secured: 
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PREDOMINANT WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 1909. 





Building trades. 


Town. 


Bricklayers. 


Stonemasons. 


Stonecutters. 


« 


Weekly wages. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


Weekly wages. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


Weekly wages. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


New York 


$31.23 

S26. 76- 29.20 
26.77 
25.55 
24.54 
26.77 
24.54 

27.88- 30.42 
29.00 
26.77 
27.88 

27.88 

29.20 
24.33- 26.77 

29.20 
24.33- 29.20 

29.00 

30.11 
31.63 
29.20 
29.20 
29.00 

12L90-24.64 

121.90 

/ 3 30.42 

\ 118. 25- 24. 33 

31.23 

30.42 

119.47-21.90 


44 

44r48 
48 
48 
44 
48 
44 

I'l "MO 

44 
44 

44 

44 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

44 

48 
48 
48 
44 

154-60 

154 

148 

154^60 

44 

48 

148 


S22. 30-126. 77 

26.77 
24.33 
25.55 
21.90 
21.41 
20.07 

« 

26.10-27.37 
29.00 
26.77 
22.30 

24.09 
24.33-29.20 
24.33 
26.77 
24.33 
26.77 

30.11 
29.20 
29.20 
24.33 
26.77 


44 

44 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

44r^ 

44 
44 
44 

44 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

44 

48 
48 
48 
44 


S22.30-«27.88 
22.30 


44 


NSW ENGLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 


44 


Brockton 




Fall River 


18.25- 21.29 


48 


Lawrence 




Lowell 






Providence 






OTHKR EASTERN TOWNS. 

BaltiTTior^ 


20.07- 22.30 
22.30-27.88 
22.30-26.77 
21.31-22.30 

25.10 
22.30 
24.33 
17.03-24.33 
24.33 
24.33 


44 


Newark 


44 


Paterson 


44 


Phiisuipfphjfv 


44 


CENTRAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 


44 


Cl<*veland 


44 


Detroit 


48 


T^iit<}vinp. ..,-,.,..-,..,,-.,-- 


48 


If unde 


48 


Pittsburg 


48 


MIDX>LE WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago 




DoluUi 


27.37 

24.33 

24.33- 27.37 

25.10-27.88 


48 


Milwaukee 


48 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


4B 


St. Lotus 


44 


SOUTHERN TOWNS. 
AtlantA 






21.90 


54 


18.25 


48 


•Pt tlL— IlJJ-ILL 




uinningnam 










M4**nphis 


31.23 
24.3a- 27.37 


44 

48 


31.23 
21.90- 24.33 


44 


New 'Orleans  

Savannah 


48 






1 





1 Colored men. 



> White men. 
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PREDOiaNANT WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OP LABOR IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 1909-Gontinued. 





Building trades. 


Town. 


Carpenters. 


Plasterers. 


Plumbers. 




Weekly wages. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Weekly wages. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Weekly wagns. 


Hours 
week. 


New York 


S25. 10-127. 88 

19.53-21.90 
19.95 
18.25 

13. 95- 18. 25 
17.03 
18.29 

18.29 

22.30 

20.07- 21.19 

20.07 

20.07 

19. 47- 21. 90 

14. 60- 17. 03 

15. 21- 1& 25 

19.26 

21.29 

26.77 
21.90 
17.84- 18.25 
21.90 
26.77 

16.07- 18.25 

15.21 

/ 2 19. 47 

\ 1 15. 21- 18. 25 

r 2 19. 47- 24.64 

\ 1 13. 18- 16. 42 

19. 47- 21. 90 

15. 21- 18. 25 


44 

44-48 
48 
48 

44-48 
48 
44 

48 
44 
44 
44 

44 

48 
48 
48 
50 
48 

44 

48 

•44-48 

48 

44 

54-«) 

CO 

MS 

160 

» 48-54 

1 52-54 

48-54 

48 


130.68 

28.77 
26.77 
25.55 
24.54 
21.29 
$22.30- 24.54 

34.33 

29.00 

24.64- 26.77 

26.48 

27.88- 28.21 
25.12 
24.33 
27.88 

24.3^ 27.37 
27.37 

3a 68 
30.42 
26. 77- 30. 42 
27.37 
33.46 

12L90 

21.90 

127.88 


44 

44 

48 
48 
44 
48 
44 

48 
44 
44 
44 

AM AMX 

4A 
48 
44 

48 

44 

48 

44-48 

48 

44 

154 

54 

144 


S27.8ft 

121.90- 24.33 
22.30 
19.77 
18.25 
19.77 
22.30 

21.29 
24.64 
22.30 
19.53 

22.57- 25.10 

27.37 

19.77- 22.81 

18.25- 24.33 

19.77 

27.37 

30.66 
30.42 
25.10 
27.37 
27.88-33.46 

21.90 

19.77- 21,29 

30.42 


44 


NEW ENGLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 


48 


Brockton 


44 


Fall River 


48 


Lawrence 


48 


Lowell 


50 


Providence 


44 


OTHER EASTERN TOWNS. 

Baltimore 


48 


Newark 


44 


Paterson 


44 


Philadelphia 


44 


CENTRAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 


44-44) 


r^AVAln^nd ^ 


48 


Detroit 


44 


Louisville 


48-64 


Miincl« 


64 


Pittsbu^ 


48 


MTPDLB WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago 


44 


Dulutii 


48 


Milwaukee 


44 


Minneapolis-St. Paul .'. . . 


48 


Bt. Louis 


44 


SOUTHERN TOWNS. 

Atlanta 


54 


Augusta 


60 


BlT"HnghftTn 


47 






Memphis 


27.88 


44 


24.33- 30.42 


48 






New Orleans 


»24.33 
115.21- 21.90 


1 48 
148 


24.33- 27.37 
21.90- 24.33 


48 


Savannah 


48 







1 Colored men. 



• White men. 
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PREDOMINANT WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OP LABOR IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OP 

THE UNITED STATES, 1909— Continued. 





• 


Building trades. 






Town. 


Structural iron 
workers. 


Painters 


• 


Hod cairieis. 


Plasterers' laborers. 




Weekly 
wages. 


Hrs. 

per 

week. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Hrs. 

per 

week. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Hrs. 
week. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Hre. 
week. 


New York 


$25. 10 
S21. 90- 24.33 


44 
48 


S19.53 

$17.62-18.74 
18.25 
16.73 
15.21 
15.21 
16.61-16.73 

16.21- 18.25 
18.29 
18.29 

15.61-17.84 

20.68 

18.25 

14.60- 17.03 

18.25 

16.83-17.74 

19.47-20.68 

24.64 

21.29-21.90 
18.25 
20.68 

22.30-25.10 

15.07-16.73 

13.60 

•17.03- 19.47 

112. 17- 18. 25 

'19.47- 21. 90 

114. 60- 19. 47 

17.03- 19.47 

15. 21- 16. 73 


44 

44 
48 
48 
48 
48 
44 

48 
44 
44 
44 

48 
48 
48 
48 
60 
48 

44 

48 
48 
48 
44 

54-60 

64 

S48 

160 

M8 

148 

48 

48 


$16.73 

$n. 15- 14. 60 
17.03 
10.65 
13.69 
14.60 
12.17 

113.60-16.21 

15.61 

11.16-13.38 

113. 3&- 16.61 

16.61-17.84 

12.17 

9. 12- 12. 17 

113. 69- 15. 21 

12,17-14.60 

17.03 

16.61 

1&42 

14.60 

10.96-13.69 

118.96-20.07 

17.30- 7.60 
15.47 


44 

44-48 
48 
54 

48-54 
48 
48 

148 
44 
44 

144 

44 

$ 

148 
48 
48 

458 
54 
48 
54 
144 

160 

164 


$18.13 

16.96 
17.03 
10.65 


• 

44 


KE W ENGLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 


44 


Brockton 


48 


Pall River 






64 


Li&wrence 








Lowell 






16.22 


48 


Providence 








OTHER EAST'N TOWNS. 

Baltimore 


24.33 

25. 10- 27. 88 

24.54 

25.10 

24.33 

29.20 
16.21- 18.25 
16.42-21.90 
15.21-16.73 

27.87 

27.88 

21.29-24.33 

24.33 

24.33 

26.77-29.00 

21.90*24.64 


48 
44 
44 
44 

48 
48 
48-60 
54 
60 
48 

44 
48 
48 
48 
44 

64 


113.60-16.21 
15.61 

n. 16- 13.38 
16.73 


148 


Newark 


44 


Paterson 


44 


Philadelphia 


44 


CENTRAL TOWNS. 




Cleveland 


13.38 


44 


Detroit 




LoalsviUe 






Mtuicie 






Pittsburg 


17.03 


48 


MTDDLE WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago 




Dulutii 


16.42 
14.60 
12.17-16.42. 
122.30 

17.30- 7.60 
15.47 


64 


Kilwaukee 

If fnneapolIs-8t. Paul. 
St. Louis 


48 

48-^ 

144 


SOUTHERN TOWNS. 

• 

AtlftntA 


160 


Augusta 


164 




/ 27.37 


54 




|lirnri|nefifi.Tn , . . . 


1 7. 60- 12. 17 


160 


17.60- 12.17 






1 60 




/24.3a- 27.37 


48-54 




Memphn 


112. 17- 14. 60 
112.17- 17.03 
17.60- 9.12 


144-48 
148 
148 






New Orleans ^. . 

Savannah 


' 24.33 


48 


114.60-17.03 
17.60- 9.12 


148 
148 











A Colored men. 



* White men. 
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PRBDOHINANT WEEKLY WAGBB AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 1900-Oontlnaed. 









Engineering trades. 


• 




Towa. 


Iron moldera. 


llaohlnistB. 


Blacksmltba. 




Weekly wages. 


Hours 
week. 


Weekly wages. 


Hours 
week. 


Weekly wages. 


Hoora 
week. 


New York 


819.77 
18.25 


54 
54 


8ia 22-119. 77 

15.07-17.62 
15.21-16.42 
12.17-17.24 
13.95-15.21 
11.15-12.55 
13.69-16.22 

15.41-18.25 
16.42-18.25 
12.55-16.73 
14.25-16.73 

13.69-17.24 
15.21-18.25 
15.33-16.73 
16.78-18.25 
12.17-16.73 
17.62-17.80 

19.77 
19.16-21.29 

16.73-19.53 

16.73-18.41 
13.69-18.07 

14.96-19.77 
16.73 
19.16 

19.16-21.29 
19.77 
2L29 


54 

54-55 
54 
68 

65-60 
56 

54-55 

64 
54 

65 
64-60 

65 
64-60 
54-60 

60 
69-60 

64 

54 
54-69 

66 

65-60 
54 

69-60 
69-60 
60 
54 
54 
60 


121.90-127.37 

13.69-16.42 
15.21 


64 


NKW ENGLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 


54-55 


Brockton 


64 


Fall River 


$15.21-18.25 

17 24 

14.19-19126 

16.7^-19.77 

16.73-18.25 

18.25-21.29 

17.58 

17.64-19.47 

18.25-19.47 

18.25 

116.73; «18.25 

16.73-18.25 
18.25 

19.97-2L90 

19.77 

19.16-19.77 

f 116.12-16.99 

\ «ia 25-19. 53 

16.73-21.90 

19.16 

1& 21-19. 45 
16.73 
19.16 

18.25-19.77 
19.77 
18.25 


68 

54 

55 

54-55 

54 
54 

66 
64-60 

66 
54 
60 
60 
54 
54 

54 

54-60 

} 65-60 

54-60 
54 

69-60 
69-60 
60 
54 
54 
60 




Lawrence 


14.70-18.25 
12.17-15.21 
13.69-19.26 

15.21-18.25 
16.21-16.73 
16.73-18.25 
16.73-21.29 

16.42-25.10 
17.03-18.25 
15.33-16.12 
16.73-18.25 
17.95-20.96 


55-€0 


Lowell 


55 


Proyidenoe 


54-65 


OTHEB KASTEBN TOWNS. 

BaltlTnore ....... ,^-.,--- 


64 


Newark 


64 


Paterson 


65 


PljiUi<1e>p»^*a 


54-60 


CENTRAL TOWNS. 


65 


Cleveland r 


54-60 


I>etroit 


54-60 


Loaisville 


60 


Moncie -- 


69-410 


Pittebuxi; 




MIDDLE WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago 


19.77-24.64 
18.25-19.46 

16.18-18.18 

16.73-19.63 
18.61-21.90 


54 


Duluib 


54-50 


KU^ankMi.. 


56 


MinneapoUa-St. Paul 


65-60 


St. Lofils 


64 


SOUTHSBN TOWNS. 

Atlanta 


• 


AuEUsta 






BinniTifrha™ , . . . 


19.16-25.25 

21.29 

19.77-21.29 

21.29-23.42 


60 


Hemphv* 


64 


^ffw^'OrleanA 


64 




60 







a Time-work. 



Piecework. 
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PREDOMINANT WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 1909-^Continued. 





Engineering trades. 


Printing trade: Hand 
compositors (job 
work). 


Town. 


Pattern makers. 


Laborers. 




Weekly wages. 


Hours 
week. 


Weddy wages. 


HOIHS 

per 
week. 


Weakly wages. 


Hoars 
week. 


New York 


921.90-127.87 
16.73-21.90 


54 
54-56 


I8.2M12.17 

10.14-10.65 
9.12-10.65 

8. 11- 9. 12 
9.12-12.17 

7.81 
8.11-10.14 

7.60- 9.85 

10.65 

7.81- 8.92 

9.12- 9.59 

9.12-10.14 
9.12-10.65 
9.7^10.95 
9.12-10.65 
9.12-10.65 
8.21-10.04 

9.43-12.67 
10.05-12.17 

9.49-10.65 
10.04-12.17 

9.12-10.66 

i6.e»-7.eo 

16.06 

17.60- 9.85 

18.21- 9.12 

110.65 

17.60-9.12 


54 

54-55 
54 
58 

54-60 
55 

54-56 

64 

64-60 

55 

54-60 

55 

60 

54-60 

60 

54-60 

54-60 

64-581 
54-50 
55-60 
55-60 
64 

159-60 
159-60 
154 
154 
154 
160 


I2L29 

19.26 
17.74 
16.22 
15.21 
$15.21-18.25 
18.2&-20.28 

16.61-18.25 

1& 61-21. 29 

18.25 

18.25 

18.25 
18.25-21.29 
17.24-18.25 
17.74-20.28 
16.22-16.73 
18.26-20.28 

21.29 
18.26-22.10 

17 24 
18.26-19177 

18.49 

18.26 

18.25 

18.26 

18.2&-20.28 

1&2&-20.28 

15.21-18.26 


48 


|NEW KNQLAMD TOWNS. 

Boston 


48 


Brockton 


48 


Fall Rivfer 


18.26 


58 


48 


I/ttWTonos •••...•.•............ 


48 


LoweU 


15.21-17.24 
15.21-20.28 

18.25-21.29 


55 
54-56 

54 


48 


Providence 


48 


OTHER EASTERN TOWNS. 

Baltimore 


48 


Newark 


48 


Faterson 


1& 13-21. 29 
19:77-20.28 

17.74^19.77 
20. €8-23. 12 
10.73-21.29 
18.25 
15.21-20.95 
19.77-20.54 

24.64 
22.43-22.81 
16.73-19.53 
18.13-21.90 
21.2^22.99 

16.73-20.95 
15.21-18.25 
19.16-20.68 
21.29-23.28 
19.77-21.29 
21.2^24.33 


55 

54-60 

56 

54-60 
54-60 

60 
55-60 

64 

64 
50 
66 
5&-60 
64 

59-60 
59-60 
60 
54 
54 
60 


48 


Philadelphia 


48 


CENTRAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 


48 


Cleveland 


48-64 


Detroit 


48 


Louisville 


64 


If unr i<^ 


48 


Pittsburg 


52-64 


MIDDLE WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago.... . .. .. 


48-54 


Doluth 


48-64 


Milwaukee 


48 


MinneapoUs-St. Paul 


48-49 


St. Lou3s 


48 


SOUTHERN TOWNS. 

Atlantft 


48-64 




48 




48 


liemphis 


48 


New OrleanA 


48-64 




48 







1 Colored men. 



The figures of the foregoing table may be more readily compared 
arranged in the form of index numbers, New York being taken as the 
base or 100 and the mean predominant wage being expressed in the 
terms of wages in New York. 
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BELATIVB LEVEL OF WEEKLY WAGES IN SPECIFIED CITIES OF THE UNITED ST^TSS 

AS COMPARED WITH NEW YORK CITY. 





Building trades. 


Engineering trades. 


Printing 


Town. 


Skilled 
men. 


Hod carriers 
and brick- 
layers* 
laborers. 


SkiUed 
men. 


Unrirflled 
laborers. 


tmde: 

Hand oom- 

positOTB 
(Job work). 


Now York 


100 

91 
88 
83 
76 
77 
79 

87 
98 
91 
86 

94 
96 
81 
86 
83 
96 

110 

103 

95 

97 

106 

79 
73 
97 
105 
94 
76 


100 

77 
102 
64 
82 
87 
73 

186 
93 

73 
187 

100 
73 
64 

186 
80 

102 

93 

96 

87 

74 

1117 

145 
133 
169 
180 
187 
ifiO 


100 

81 
75 
80 
78 
68 
79 

'83 
87 
80 
85 

85 
86 
80 
83 
81 
95 

100 
95 
83 
88 
89 

87 
82 
94 
96 
94 
96 


100 

102 
97 

85 

104 

77 

90 

86 

104 

82 

92 

95 
97 
101 
97 
97 
90 

108 
113 

99 
109 

97 

170 
160 
167 
185 
1104 
182 


100 


New England towns: 

Boston 


90 


Brockton 


83 


Fall River... 


76 


Lawrence 

Lowell 


71 

79 


Providence 


90 


Other Eastern towns: 

Baltimore 


80 


Newark 


04 


Paterson 


86 


Philadelphia 


86 


Central towns: 


86 


f51«V«lftn^. . , r . r , 


93 


Detroit 


83 


Louisville 


89 


Muncie 


77 


Pittsburg 


90 


Middle West towns: 

Chicago 


100 


Duluth 

Milwaukee 


95 
81 


MinneapoHfl-St. Panl - 


89 


St. Louis 


87 


Southern toMms: 

Atlanta 


86 


Augusta 


86 


Birmingham 


86 


Memphis 


90 


New Orleans 


90 




79 







1 Includes wages of Negroes. 

These comparisons are restricted to occupations common to nearly 
all cities. The rates of wages ascertained for these occupations show 
in general no very marked divergence and, according to the report, 
the diflFerences are '* certainly not greater than those shown to exist 
as between the towns of England and Wales." * In some towns, in 
the Middle West especially, the New York rates are exceeded in cer- 
tain occupations. Omitting New York, the highest general wage levels 
occur in the Middle West towns, the lowest in the New England group. 

A conspicuous feature of the situation commented on in the report 
is the rough apportionment of the tasks of unskilled labor on the 
one hand to the immigrant classes, largely to those of more recent 
arrival, and on the other hand to the colored race. The absorption 
into the ranks of the unskilled or semiskilled of the greater part of 
immigrant labor tends, according to the investigators, to leave skilled 
labor comparatively unaflFected by the competition of foreigners. 
This fact, combined with the size, wealth, and comparatively recent 
development of the country, tends, in the opinion of the investigators, 
to maintain the rates for skilled labor at their present high level. 
The report further notes as a special characteristic of the unskilled 
labor supply that, owing partly to the comparatively modem char- 

iSeepage66. 
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acter of urban development in the United States and partly to the 
large influx of labor that is physically sound and morally enterprising, 
the prop^ftion of deteriorated labor unfit for employment is relatively 
small. iShe mobility of labor is noted as unusually great. In fields^ 
of employment that are well known as centers toward which great 
numbers' of foreigners drift and in which much of the labor is unskilled^' 
in which organized relationships are almost absent, and in which tb^ 
work is especially laborious, as in iron and steel works, or especially 
intermittent, as in the stockyards and packing houses of Chicago, 
the constantly changing stream of labor that passes through is a 
conspicuous feature of the situation. 

UNTTEI) STATES AND ENGLAND AND WALES COMPABED. 

The predominant rates of weekly wages in the printing, engineering, 
and building trades of the United States (industries which were found 
in all of the cities investigated) are in the following table brought 
into contrast with the rates of weekly wages paid in similar trades in 
England and Wales. The wages for the United States, it will be 
observed, relate to February, 1909, while the corresponding data for 
England and Wales are for October, 1905. 

The wages as given for England and Wales are, as is shown by the 
first report of the series, that relating to cost of living in the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of London. 

FREDOMINANT WEEKLY WAGES OF ADULT MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES (EXCLUSIVE OF LONDON) AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
COMPARED. 



Oocopation. 



BTTILDINO TRADES. 1 

BrteUayen 

Stonemasons 

Carpenten 

Joiners 

Fiasterers 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Hod carriers and bricklayers' laborers. 

ENOmSESINO TRADES. 

FitteiB 

TomerB 

Smiths 

Patternmakers 

Laborers.. • 



PRINTINO TRADES. 

Hand compositors (job work) 



Aiithmetio means'. 



I 



The building trades.. 
The engineering trades. 
All above oocupations.. 



Predominant range of weekly 
wages. 



England and 
Wales, exclu- 
sive of London 
(October, 1905). 



} 



19.12-19.85 
9.04-9.57 

8. 80- 9. 57 

8. 88-10. 14 
8. 60- 9. 67 
7.6&- 9.12 
5.9^6.57 

7.79-8.76 
7.79- 8.76 
7.79-8.76 
8. 27- 9. 25 
4.38- 5.35 



6. 81- 8. 03 



United States 
(February, 1909), 



$26. 77-S30. 42 
23. 42- 26. 77 

16.73- 21.90 

24. 33- 29. 00 

21. 29- 27. 37 

15. 82- 20. 68 

. 12. 17- 16. 73 



15.41- 18.13 



16. 47- 

18.13- 

9.12- 



20.76 
22.30 
10.65 



16.73- 19.77 



^atio of mean 

predominant 

wage in the 

United States 

(February, 
1909) to mean 
predominant 
wage in Eng- 
land and Wales 
(October, 1905), 
taken as 100. 



{ 



210 
210 
280 
266 
217 
231 



203 
203 
225 
231 
203 



246 



243 
213 
232 



1 The wages stated for the building trades are for a full week in summer in both countries. 

I In arriving at the trade and general index numbers, bricklayers and stonemasons have been regarded 
Si one occupation, and carpenters and joiners and fitters and turners as two, respectively, as in the earlier 
fiftlcii inquiries. 
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The level of wages in the building trades was, according to the 
report, the same in England and Wales in 1909 as in 1905, but the 
rates in the engineaiiig tuMkiF had been raised by about 1^ per cent 
betwe^i October, 1905, ttod February, 1909, and those of comiKm- 
tors by about 2i per cent. The eSect of these changes would be to 
lower the mean ratiofor the combiiied trades represented in the- abovB 
table from 232 :100 to 230 :100. 

In the building trades, the rates tor the United States are based 
upon actual returns from employers, but many of these returns 
embody the locally accepted standard rates in the relatively highly 
oiganized group. 

In the case of the engineering trades, the English wages are the 
standard time rates recognized by the unions concerned. The Ameri- 
can ranges, on the other hand, are based, in the absence of standard 
rates, on reports obtained from employers of actual earnings in an 
ordinary week, and consequently the two sets of figures are, accord- 
ing to the report, not strictly comparable. 

In the printing trades, the rates for hand compositors engaged on 
job printing are given. The American figures represent predominant 
time rates ascertained to be paid in practice, while those for England 
and Wales are, as in the case of the engineering trades, the standard 
time rates recognized by the trade unions. 

In no case in the table are the comparative ranges seriously com- 
plicated by the distinction as between time and piece rates, and in 
the case of the building trades and the printing trades, not at all. 
Neither are the comparisons invalidated by differences in the char- 
acter of the work done by those who fall into suhilar classes in the 
two countries. It will be seen that in the building trades the mean 
of the predominant range in the United States is in no case less than 
double that of the corresponding English grade of wage earners. 
For the whole group, the wages in the United States are 143 per cent 
above those in England and Wales. In the engineering trades, the 
index numbers are in no case less than double the English figure, and 
the combined figure is 113 per cent above the English figure. For 
the compositors, wages in the United States are 146 per cent above 
the English level, as compared with 132 per cent for all of the occu- 
pations included in the table. It will be remembered that these 
figures are subject to slight modification, in view of the different 
dates to which the reports relate, as previously noted. 

In regard to the question as to whether the foregoing figures fairly 
represent the level of wages for adult males in the cities investigated 
in the United States as compared with the cities covered by the 
corresponding investigation in England and Wales, or whether the 
ratio based upon the same occupations as have been used in the pre- 
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ceding international comparisons is one that may either exaggerate 
or minimize the existing diflference, the report concludes as follows: 

While the combined ratio yielded by the figures in the above table 
appears to give an approximately correct general indication of the 
relative rates of remuneration for town occupations as between the 
two countries, so far as they can be determined within the limits of 
the present inquiry, the comparative figures appear to be somewhat 
weighted in favor of the United States and should not be pressed to 
an undue extent. It must be remembered that the position of the 
building trades in the United States involves a selection of a group 
of occupations for comparative purposes that is probably slightly 
favorable to the Unitedf States, and the whole basis of comparison 
is not a very wide one. The proportion of unskilled or of semiskilled 
labor employed in industry m tne United States is greater than in 
this country and it may be noted that this fact would affect the 
comparison of trades as a who.le, while it is clear that, in order to 
ascertain the comparative level of wages in the two countries — 
taking into account the proportions employed at high and low rates 
in bom cases — a general census of wages would be required. 

"Although the proportion of those who may be rouffhlv classed as 
the unskilled or semiskilled in comparison with the skilled workers 
is greater in the United States than in England and Wales, it should 
be observed that the evidence of the town reports indicates that the 
proportion of men in the community who in an industrial classification 
would fall below any of these three classes as representing a class of 
relatively unemployable labor, be it through premature deterioration 
or through old age, is smaller than in this country. The compara- 
tively recent character of American urban development and a rapid 
growth of population, largely due to the influx of those in the prime 
of life or who, having passed the more uncertain years of childhood, 
have not yet reached their prime, are the main general considerations 
that underlie the above conclusion. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 

The weekly hours of labor for the individual occupations and cities 
have been shown in connection with the rates of wages in a preced- 
ing table. The hours stated below summarize the conditions for all 
of the cities taken together and show the number of cities with each 
specified number of hours per week, exclusive of intervals and with- 
out overtime. In the case of the building trades the hours are for a 
full week in summer. In other cases they refer to February^ 1909. 
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WEEKLY H0UB8 OF LABOR OP ADULT MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN THE 

UNITED STATES IN 1909. 

[The hours ef labor of Negroes have been excluded.] 



Oocupation.1 


Number 

of towns 

to which 

figures 

relate. 


Number of towns In which the usual hours of labor 
per week (excluding intervals) were— 


44 


From 44 
to 48 


48 


From 48 
to 54 


64 


From 54 
to 00 


GO 


BUnj>mO TRADX8. 

Bricklayers 


25 
25 
20 
18 

24 

28 
21 
28 
18 

27 
28 
24 
25 
22 

28 


11 

10 

10 

8 

12 

9 

6 

8 

4 


2 

1 


12 
13 
10 
12 

8 
12 

9 
17 

7 










StOOt^TnaSOnS, ^rr.^r^.^r.,.^,^ 




1 






stonecutters 








OlitnentBrs. 


3 
2 
2 


3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 


...... 

2 
S4 

1 
3 

12 
9 
8 
7 
4 

1 


i 


1 


Pla8t«rw*.. - t 




Phimhiiirii . 




1 


Structural inn workers 




1 


Painters 




1 




Hod carriers and bricklayers' laborers. . . 


2 


1 


ENOIKBXEmO TSADB8. 

Iron mdders 


11 

16 
13 
15 
16 


4 


Machinists (fitters and turners) 










3 


Blacksmiths .' 










3 


Pattern makers 










3 


Laborers 










2 


pbinhno nuDis. 






20 


7 















1 The hours of labor stated for the building trades are for a full week in summer. 
* Detroit, where the hours are 48 and 60, has been included here. 



UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND AlH) WALES COXPABED. 

In the table which follows a comparison is made of the hours of 
labor in the United States and in England and Wales. As in the 
other international comparisons of this report the figures for the 
United States relate to February, 1909, while those for England and 
Wales refer to October, 1905. 

WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT MALES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES AND IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED. 



Occupation. 



BUILDINO TRADES. 1 

Bricklayers 

Stonemasons 

Carpenters 

Joiners 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Hod carriers and bricklayers' laborers . 



Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Pattern makers 
Laborers 



BKGINEEBINO TBADES. 



PBINTINQ TBADES. 

Hand compositors (Job work) 



Arithmetic means. 



{The building trades 
The engineering trades. 
All above occupatioDs. . 



Average hours of labour per 
week (excluding intervals) lik— 



England and 
Wales (Octo- 
ber, 1905). 



} 



53 
52 

53 

53 
53^ 
53i 
52^ 



53 
53 
53 
53 
53 



52i 



United States 

(Februatyi 

1909). 



46 
46J 

471 { 

46i 
47i 

47r 



} 



44 

56i 
56 



49 



Ratio of aver- 
age hours of 
labor in the 

United States 
(February, 

19091 to ^bose 

in England 

and Wales 

(October, 1905), 

taken as 100. 



89/*" 



{ 



90 
90 
87 
80 
80 



106 
106 
106 
106 
106 



03 



106 
06 



1 The hours of labor stated for the building trades are for a full week in summer in both countriesi 
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No adjustment of the figures shown m the above table is required 
to allow for the difference in date to which they ref er^ since changes 
in the hours of labor in the building and engineering trades and for 
compositors in England and Wales between the dates of the two 
inquiries amount in each case to less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

It will be seen that the average hours of labor per week range in 
the various occupations in the building trades from 52 to 53i in 
England and Wales and from 46 to 48f in the United States. The 
weekly working time in England and Wales averages about six 
hours longer than in the United States in the case of the skilled men, 
and only 3f hours longer in the case of hod carriers and bricklayers' 
laborers. The arithmetical mean of the index numbers in the whole 
group of building trades is 89, indicating a working week in summer 
11 per cent shorter than in England and Wales. 

In the engineering trades (foundries and machine shops) the 
hours are distinctly longer in the United States than in the building 
trades, ranging from a minimum of 54 hours to a maximum of 60. 
As compared with England and Wales the average hours in the 
engineering trades are 3 or Si hours per week longer, the EngUsh 
average being 53 and the average hours in these trades in the United 
States being 6 per cent above those in England and Wales. 

Among compositors the American working week is, on an average, 
about 3^ hours shorter than in England and Wales, or, expressed in 
percentages, about 7 per cent less. 

For the three groups of trades combined, the hours in the United 
States are 4 per cent shorter than in the corresponding occupations 
in England and Wales. 

Upon the question as to whether a general conclusion can be drawn 
from the above figures concerning the hours of labor in the two 
countries the report concludes that 'Hhere is Uttle doubt that the 
percentage figure ia somewhat low for the United States. Although 
in a general survey it is probable that the respective levels shown in 
the above tables might be somewhat unduly favorable to the United 
States, the comparison as between the three selected trade groups 
themselves ia a fair one, and it therefore provides a basis of calcula- 
tion of the hourly rate of wages similar to that which has been made 
in the preceding foreign inquiries. Thus for the trades under con- 
sideration, the weekly wages for the United States as compared with 
England and Wales being approximately as 230 to 100 (regard being 
had to the different dates of inquiry), and the hours of the usual 
working week being as 96 to 100, it follows that the average hourly 
earnings of the American workmen are, to those of EngUsh workmen 
in the same trades, approximately as 240 to 100. In the building 
trades the ratio is as 273 to 100 and in the printing trades it is 258 
to 100, while in the engineering trades it falls to 198 to 100." 
B. Doc. 38, 62-1 2 
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HOUSING AND RENTS. 



UNITED STATES. 



In order to ascertain the rents of dwellings usually occupied by 
wage-earning families in the cities yisited^ many reports were obtained 
showing the rents paid in February, 1909. These reports were mainly 
from real-estate agents and from tenants. A large number of dwell- 
ings were also visited, so that first-hand knowledge might be obtained 
not only as to rents paid but as to the character of the accommoda- 
tion, including such points as the number and dimensions of rooms, 
the conveniences provided, and in some measure as to the standard 
of the families themselves. Much detailed information on these 
points is contained in the individual city reports. Altogether, 
information in regard to rents was obtained for over 90,000 wage- 
earners' dwellings. It was found that four-room dwellings were 
predominant types throughout the whole field of inquiry, and, save 
in three cases, five-room tenements were also found a prevailing 
type. The results obtained for the cities investigated are shown in 
the following table. The table does not, however; include the facts 
as to colored tenants. 



PREDOMINANT WEEKLY RENTS OF WORKING-CLASS DWELLINOS IN TOWNS OF 

THE UNITED STATES, IN FEBRUARY. 1909. 





Number 

of towns 

to which 

figures 

relate. 


Predominant 

range of 
weekly rents. 


Number of towns in which the mean 
rent is— 


Number of rooms per dweUing. 


Within the 

predominant 

range. 


Below the 

predominant 

range. 


Above the 
predominant 




range. 


ThrPft rOOTPS ....T,.,-r-^,rrTr 


18 
27 
24 
19 


$L 64-12. 33 
2.11- 2.92 
2.80- 3.63 
3.1^4.22 


11 
15 
15 
10 


3 
6 
5 

4 


4 


Four rooms - 


6 


Five rooms 


4 


Six rooTn s-T-T-T 


5 







A large amount of information in regard to rents actually paid was 
obtained in connection with budgets of family expenditure, which are 
considered in a later section, but this information does not enter into 
the above table. The report, however, calls attention to the fact 
that the average rent per room shown by the mean of the ranges given 
in the above table corresponds almost exactly to the average rent 
per room as shown by the budgets. The average rent per room thus 
given by the above table is 63.9 cents, as compared with 64.4 cents 
as shown by the budgets, which is referred to as a striking illustration 
of the general soundness of the above figures. 

The predominant ranges of rentals for the individual cities are 
given separately in the report as well as the predominant ranges for 
all of the cities combined. In the following table index numbers are 
given showing the relative level of rents in each of the cities invest!- 
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gated as compared with New York, the mean of the predommant 
rents in that city being taken as the base or 100. 

RELATIVE RENT LEVEL IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES AS COM- 
PARED WITH NEW YORK CITY. 



Town. 


Ind6x 
num- 
ber. 


Town. 


Index 
num- 
ber. 


Town. 


Index 
num- 
ber. 


Boroueh of Manhattan 


109 

101 

100 

94 

93 

9S 

88 
83 
82 


'RirmilTigliAni ...... , . 


81 
79 
78 
77 
76 
73 
71 
71 
70 
66 
64 


Cleveland 


64 


(New York) 


Philadelphia 


Paterson 


62 


PtT TtOnla , 


Newark.' 


Providence 


59 


New York, 


Minneapolls-St. Paul ... 
Atlanta 


Augusta 


58 


Pittsburg. 


D etroit 


57 


MwmpWs 


Npw Orlffws 


Fall River 


55 




Savannah. ...... . 


naftlTnor^ 


54 


Bonmeb of Brooklyn 


I^uf^v^ile 


Lowell 


52 


(New York) 


Chicago 


Miwcie 


44 


BrocktM. . ; 


MMwi^ike^ 






Boston 


Lawrence 











UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND AND WALES GOHPABED. 

In both the United States and England and Wales the dweUing of 
four rooms is the most common type; in fact, the only one found in 
all of the cities investigated, although the dwelUng of five rooms is in 
both countries very common. On the other hand, the six-room 
dwelling is relatively far more common in the American reports, 71 
per cent of the American cities showing dweUings of this size to be 
common as compared with only 41 per cent of the cities in England 
and Wales. 

In the following table the predominant rents for dwellings of three, 
four, five, and six rooms in the United States are given in comparison 
with those for England and Wales (exclusive of London). 

PREDOMINANT WEEKLY RENTS OP WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES (EXCLUSIVE OF LONDON) AND IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED. 



Number of rooms per dwelling. 



Three rooms. 
Four rooms.. 
Five rooms.. 
Six rooms... 



Arithmetic mean< 



Predominant range of 
weekly rents. 



England and 
Wales, exclu- 
sive of London 
(October, 1006). 



|0.01-$1.10 
1.10- 1.34 
1.34- 1.58 
1.68- 1.89 



United States 

(February, 

1909). 



$1. 64-12. 33 
2.11- 2.92 
2.80- 3.63 
3.16- 4.22 



Ratio of mean 
predominant 

rent in the 
United States 

to that in 

England and 

Wales, taken 

as 100. 



108 
207 
220 
213 



209 



In both the United States and in England and Wales the rent paid 
IS, as regards rates and taxes, an inclusive charge, and to this extent 
comparison on the basis of expenditure is free from complications. 

It will be observed that the mean predominant rents in the cities 
of the United States are considerably higher than those of England and 
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Wales in the case of dwellings of larger size, the mean of the ratios 
for five and six room dwellings being 216.5 as compared with 202.5 
for those of three and four rooms. 

A further basis of comparison of rents as between the two countries 
is afforded by taking the mean of the various predominant ranges 
and comparing the average rent per room for the whole series. By 
this method the weekly rent per room in the United States is found 
to be 63.9 cents as compared with 30.4 cents in England and Wales, 
equivalent to a ratio of 210 to 100. 

In regard to the comparison of cost of rents in the United States 
and England and Wales, the report concludes : 

The rental figures obtained in the United States are, as stated, 
for February, 1909, and the question arises as to how far these may 
be comparable with the rentals for England and Wales collected for 
October, 1905. No exact answer can be given to this question, but 
there is a considerable amount of evidence to show that if the Ameri- 
can figures had been collected for February, 1907 — that is for a period 
two years earlier than that actually selected — they would have shown 
in many places a somewhat higher level, inasmuch as the industrial 
depression which followed the fiixancial crisis of October, 1907, and 
continued throughout the following year, led to a decline on the 
levels reached during the preceding perioa of prosperity and active 
immigration. Takir^ into account the further fact that, even in 
the United States, rents do not move on a large and general scale 
rapidly, it seems highly improbable that any possible variations 
due to the different dates at which the particulars were collected 
in the two countries would affect appreciably the general comparisons 
presented. It is believed, therefore, that for practical purposes the 
ratio given above of 207:100 may be taken as representing with 
approximate accuracy the level of rents pa id by the working classes 
in the United States and England and Wales respectively. 

The explanation of the higher rentals in the Amencan towns 
investigated must be looked for in various directions, but principally 
in the higher cost of building as expressed by labor and materials, 
in the more generous allowance of ground space per dwelling, except 
in congested areas, in the more modem character of a greater propor- 
tion of the fittings and conveniences of the dweUing, as illustrated 
by the more frequent provision of bathrooms, in a higher general 
level of material prosperity that is able effectively to demand such 
increasing variety and completeness of accommodation, and in the 
shorter life that is expected from the individual dwellings. 

RETAIL PRICES. 

17NITED STATES. 

Information in regard to the prices most commonly paid by wage- 
earning families for a variety of food commodities, for coal, and for 
kerosene was obtained from representative stores in different dis- 
tricts in each city. In all over 1,000 returns, containing more than 
17,000 quotations of prices for February, 1909, were obtained. 
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The following table shows the predominant retail prices of certain 
principal articles of food and of coal and kerosene in February, 1909, 
for the 28 cities covered by the investigation, considered as a whole. 
It should be observed that in this table the predominant price is 
expressed by a single amoimt in one case only, that of cheese, the 
ranges quoted both here and in the table giving prices for the indi- 
vidual cities constantly indicating that not any single figure, but a 
series represents the prices most usually paid, a series to some extent 
reflecting differences in taste or in spending power of the purchasing 
classes. Broadly, an identical price may be assumed to represent 
an approximately similar commodity, but sometimes, either as regards 
cities as a whole, or even in quarters of a single city, when position, 
environment, the class of consumer, or other cause involves some 
special advantage or disadvantage on one side or the other, and thus 
a special strength or weakness in competition, the qualitative sig- 
nificance of the price equivalent may be weakened. 

PREDOMINANT RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES IN FEBRUARY, 1909. 



Commodity. 



Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar: 

MTliite, granulated .... 

Brown 

Baeon, breakftet, boneless. 

Eggs 

Cheese, American 

Butter 

Potatoes. Irish 

Floor, wheat 

Bread, white 

Milk 

Beef 

Mutton or lamb 

V«al 

Pork 

Coal: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Kerosene 



Unit. 



1 pound. . . 
do 



.....do... 

do... 

do... 

1 dozen.. 
1 pound. . 

do... 

7 pounds. 

do... 

4 pounds. 
1 quart *. 
1 pound. . 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 



lcwt.«... 
....do... 
1 gallon * 



Number 

of towns 

to which 

flgores 

relate. 



28 



28 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 

16 
13 
28 



Predominant 
range of retail 

prices in 
February, 1909. 



f0.41 -|0.fi6 
.20- .25 

.05i- .06 

.05- .05) 

.17- .20 

.27- .32 
.20 

.32- .35 

.Hi- .17 

.23i- .27§ 

.22- .23i 

.OSi- .09i 

. 12 - .16 

.13- .17 

.14- .17 

.12- .16 

.35-S.46 
.23-*. 27 
.11- .18 



Number of towns in which the 
mean predominant price ia— 



Within 


Below 


the pre- 


the pre- 


dominant 


dominant 


range. 


range. 


19 


4 


21 


1 


22 


4 


21 


3 


21 


4 


19 


5 


16 


1 11 


21 


5 


27 




' 26 


2 


22 


4 


18 


4 


24 


2 


24 


2 


23 


2 


24 




12 


2 


7 


3 


27 


1 



Above 
the pre- 
dominant 
range. 



5 

6 

2 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 



2 
6 
2 
2 
3 
4 

2 
3 



1 In 10 of these 11 towns the predominant prloes were 18 cents and 20 cents; 19 cents occurred very seldom. 

* English measure. 

• The prices relate to purchases by the ton. Smaller units are not suiBciently frequent to permit the 
wtablisnment of a pxedominant range. 

The price of tea shows a wide range in the different cities, from 25 
cents a pound as a lowest usual price up to 60 cents as a highest. 
The former price is in no case the sole predominant, and appears in 
fact only as the lowest figure in the ranges quoted for Lowell and 
Providence, whereas 60 cents is the actual predominant for Atlanta, 
Augusta, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Muncie. It may probably be 
assumed, in view of the low price at which it is possible to purchase 
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tea, that did this beverage enter more largely than it does into house- 
hold consumption a lower general predominant would result than 
the figure actually quoted, 41 to 56 cents; but an average weekly 
family consumption of from less than one-fourth pound to a Uttle 
less than one-half pound, respectively, in the lowest and highest 
income classes in the American-British budget, although this is a 
quantity considerably in excess of a general working-class average 
for the whole country, still leaves tea among the commodities that 
rank among the less important from the point of view of family 
expenditure. 

In coffee the range in prices, both absolutely and relatively, is 
much less marked, never falling below 18 cents a pound, this figure 
only appearing as the lower predominant price for Baltimore, and 
never exceeding 35 cents, a maximum that is only reached in the 
higher predominant figure in four of the New England cities — ^Bos- 
ton, Brockton, Lawrence, and Lowell. The predominant range of 
from 20 to 25 cents is the actual predominant in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Duluth, Memphis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Savan- 
nah; while in seven cases, including Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and New 
Orleans, 20 cents is the most usual local price, and in five cases, 
including New York, it is 25 cents. 

The general uniformity prevailing in the price of sugar is a reflec- 
tion of the extensive control exercised over this particular market 
by a single company. The predominant prices for white granulated, 
the kind that is in by far the most general use, arie 5^ and 6 cents a 
pound. Brown sugar, when purchased, appears, to be often used in 
cooking and sometimes for making candy. Loaf sugar was stiU less 
frequently sold, and for this no predominant price can be quoted. 

Bacon is not so extensively consumed as in England, fresh pork 
taking relatively a more important place in the family dietary. The 
comparatively high range for bacon in Chicago— a great center of 
its production — of from 18 to 22 cents a pound is noticeable. The 
general predominant range is from 17 to 20 cents. 

Eggs are consumed in America in great quantities, and in Febru- 
ary, 1909, when new-laid eggs were often very dear — quotations of, 
for instance, from 36 to 42 cents a dozen, being certainly not above 
the ranges for that season of the year — ^storage eggs were those most 
generally consumed. It may be observed that the normal effects of 
geographical position on pii^e were found to be almost, if not qtdte, 
eliminated; the most usual price in Minneapohs-St. Paul, for in- 
stance, 24 to 29 cents a dozen for storage eggs, was exactly the same 
as that being paid in Brockton, Louisville, Memphis, and Savannah; 
while the price of eggs at Duluth of 24 to 36 cents a dozen was iden- 
tical with that for New York and somewhat lower than that for 
New Orleans, where 36 cents a dozen was the maximum. 
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The cheese to which the price quoted in the above table refers and 
which has been described throughout the city reports as ** American 
cheese/' in order to distinguish it from cream cheese as understood 
in England; is that known as **full cream," by which is really meant 
full milk, that is, not skim milk. As will be observed, the most usual 
price of cheese of this description — 20 cents a pound — ^shows great 
uniformity. 

Butter, as in the case of cheese, is a commodity in which the usual 
prices paid are very regular, and geographical position, again owing 
to the combined agencies of "cold storage and efficient transport, has 
no appreciable effect on the predominant range, which runs from 32 
to 35 cents a poimd. The highest usual price quoted is included in 
the wide Pittsburg range of from 30 to 40J cents a pound, and the 
lowest is that of from 28 to 32 cents for Providence. 

Potatoes are dear in the United States. and the highest prices were 
quoted in the Southern group of cities (where, however, as compared 
with sweet potatoes they are of least importance) and in New York 
and Paterson. They were lowest in the cities of the Middle West, 
with the exception of St. Louis, in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
and Pittsburg, and in the New England cities, other than Boston* 
In these 13 towns the extreme range was from 9i to 14 cents per 
7 pounds and the predominant range was from 11 to 14 cents, as 
compared with the general predominant of from 11^ to 17 cents 
per 7 pounds. 

The brands of wheat flour most usually consumed are western and 
the market is highly sensitive and highly centralized. The differ- 
ences in the most usual prices are thus mainly explained partly by 
local preferences for particular brands, and partly by geographical 
position, great distances from the wheat-growing areas sending prices 
for the same qualities slightly, but only sHghtly, upward. In the 
group of Middle Western cities the highest usual price never exceeded 
25 cents per 7 pounds, which was approximate to the customary 
starting point for most of the New England and other Eastern cities, 
including New York. The general predominant price is from 23 to 
27 cents per 7 pounds. The most general unit by which wheat 
flour was purchased by the working classes was the bag of 24^ pounds 
(one-eighth barrel). In some cases, however, it was stated that the 
bag contained only 24 pounds, and it was not found possible to dis- 
tinguish with certainty in which towns a 24-pound bag was more 
usual. Accordingly the bag has been taken throughout at its nom- 
inal content, viz, 24J pounds, any resultant error being very small. 

As is clearly shown by the separate city reports, bread is sold in 
great variety and ranges, from the big rough rye loaf, as retailed in 
Jewish quarters in New York at 3 cents a pound, and the **half rye" 
loaf of various sizes and prices, to the pure wheat loaf. This also 
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is of many shapes and prices, but apart from the Italian communities, 
the predominant kind is that retailed at 5 cents a loaf. It is mainly 
on this loaf as being the size most generally sold that the predomi- 
nant price is based. The loaf appears to be very rarely weighed at 
the time of sale, but, though ranking in a general way as a pound 
loaf, it fluctuates with the price of wheat and flour, and in February, 
1909, generally weighed from 14 to 15 ounces. Thus, in that month, 
the predominant price was from 22 to 23]^ cents per 4 poxmds. In 
spite of a connection that is manifest between the prices of bread and 
those of wheat and flour, the high price of the former has to be looked 
for mainly in circumstances attending the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of the loaf — in the rate of wages paid;^ in establishment charges, 
including those of delivery and of advertisement; in the more fre- 
quent distribution through middlemen; and in the range of high 
total profits involved in the machinery of production and distribution. 

It should be observed, however, that bread in the shape of the 
baker's loaf, Uke tea, enters relatively to a slight extent into the 
American wage earner's dietary and that consequently a high pre- 
dominant price for bread to that extent loses much of the significance 
which it possesses in countries in which dietaries are less varied, and 
in which bread substitutes, either home baked or purchased, are less 
widely consumed. 

The predominant price of milk is from 8} to 9^ cents a quart. New 
York, Cincionati, and Milwaukee having a uniform price of 7 cents, 
and the six southern cities one of 12 cents. These were the extreme 
ranges shown, and among the remaining cities a general uniformity 
ruled. The importance of milk, on the one hand as a food and on 
the other as a possible source of infection, is being widely recognized, 
and the city reports contain constant reference to the greater care 
that is being taken to insure purity of supply. To some extent 
climatic conditions explain this activity just as they help to explain 
the high predominant price in the southern cities, since the high tem- 
perature reached during several months in the year requires excep- 
tional care to keep milk wholesome. Thus a common municipal 

1 From the report on " Standard Time Rates of Wages In the United Kingdom at 1st October, 1909," 
the following statement is taken showing for several selected cities the minimum weekly rates paid to 
bakers of the highest class (fore hands): 

London 18.76 

Birmingham 7.79 

Leeds 8.76 

Liverpool 8.76 

Manchester. 1 9.00 

The present report shows the following predominant weekly wages paid to bakers of the highest class in 
the cities named: 

Chicago, oven hands /^fyj^"-^- «J7.24 

Vnight work 18.26 

Atlanta, first hands 16. 22 to 20. 28 

Baltimore, first bench hands 14. 19 to 18.26 

Mimieapolis and St. Paul, henchmen :... 15.21 to 16.22 
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requirement, is that retailers must keep milk in refrigerated vessels 
and the sale of milk in bottles was found to be frequent and occa- 
sionally compulsory. 

Much condensed milk is sold, of many brands and in cans of various 
sizes, the most usual price being 10 cents per can, and the most 
usual gross weight being from 16 to 18 ounces, the can generally 
weighing a little less than 2 ounces. Thus the usual net price of 
condensed milk may be taken as from 10 to llj cents a pound. 

There is a great general similarity in the method of cutting up 
meat throughout all the cities investigated, perhaps the most impor- 
tant difference as affecting the range of prices being the occasional 
inclusion of the fillet in the *' sirloin" steak, as in Boston and a few 
other cities, the form of steak thus resulting corresponding to the 
porterhouse steak of New York and most other places. 

Practically all the meat consumed is home reared and the great 
majority of the cities derive the bulk of their supplies of beef, pork, 
mutton, and lamb from western sources of supply. Owing to the 
demand for dairy produce, especially milk, dairy farming is much 
more widely diffused and veal is thus apt to be derived more uni- 
formly and to a greater degree from adjacent areas. 

In the country at large veal appears to be the dearest description 
of meat sold and pork the cheapest, but all meats being alternative 
articles of coMumption great divergence in price is prevented. 

The prices for the various cuts in the different cities show a con- 
siderable range, but in a few cases, as in that of the chuck roast of 
beef or short ribs, the uniformity of price prevailing over the great 
field of inquiry is very noticeable. As regards the cut mentioned, in 
only three cities — Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit — did the lowest 
usual price fall below 10 cents, and only once — at Atlanta — did the 
highest exceed 14 cents, the most usual maximum being 12) cents 
a pound. 

(jeneral meat prices, as reflected in the index numbers, are highest 
in the New England cities, where the maximum of 10 per cent above 
the New York level is reached at Brockton. New York being taken 
as 100, the mean of the index numbers for this group of cities is 104. 
The lowest general index number for meat is shown appropriately by 
Chicago, where, with the other articles of food for which quotations 
were obtained selling in general at New York prices, the index num- 
ber of meat alone is lower than in New York by 20 per cent. In the 
Middle West cities as a whole, as also, with the exception of Pitts- 
burg, in the central group, meat prices are appreciably lower than in 
Xew York, the mean of the index numbers for the former group being 
the lowest for all the groups at 86. Mutton or lamb — a clear dis- 
tinction between the two as retailed can not be drawn — is dear in 
the southern cities, but even so the New York index number for 
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meat as a whole is exceeded only by Atlanta, where it stands at 102. 
The general meat prices at New Orleans are rather low, but the 
mean index number for the whole southern group is 96. Baltimore, 
known as a city that is favorably situated for the supplies of farm 
produce, has for meat prices the index number 92. Cincinnati, the 
center of the pork-packing industry before it shifted westward to 
Chicago and beyond, has a general meat index number of 86, and 
the average price of pork there still ranks among the lowest of all 
the cities, being grouped in this connection with Chicago itself, 
Detroit, Duluth, and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Detroit, which ranks as 
one of the favorably situated cities, has an index number 18 per cent 
lower than New York. Only in eight cases is the New York index 
number for meat exceeded and five out of the eight are in New 
England, the others being Newark, Pittsburg, and Atlanta. 

The prices of the various articles of food in the individual cities are 
shown in the table which follows: 

PREDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING CLASSES, FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OF THB UNITED STATES. 



Town. 



New York 

NEW ENGLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 

Brockton 

Fall River 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

-Providence 

OTHEB EASTEBN TOWNS 

B altimore 

Newark 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

CENTRAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Louisville 

Moncie 

Pittsburg 

MIDDLE WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago 

Dulutn 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

St. Louis 

SOUTHERN TOWNS. 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Birmingham 

Memphis 

New Orleans 

Savannah 



Tea. 
Per pound. 



10. 35-10. fiO 



.40- .fiO 
.40- .60 
.30- .40 
.50 
.26- .fiO 
.25- .40 



.40- .60 

.40- .60 

.35- .50 

.40 



.60 
.50 

,35- .40 
.60 
.60 

.40- .60 



,40- .50 
.40- .50 
,35- .50 
.50 
.50- .60 



.60 

.60 

.50- .60 

.49- .60 

.40 

.50- !60 



Coffee. 
Per pound. 



to. 25 



I0.3&- .35 
.25- .35 
.25 
.25- .35 
.25- .35 
.22- .25 



18- .20 
.25 
.25 

20- .25 



.20 
20- .25 
25- .30 
.20 
.20 
.20 



.20- .25 

.20- .25 

.20- .25 

.25- .30 

.20- .25 



.25 
.20 
.20 

.20- .25 
.20 

.20- .25 



10.06-10.06 S0.05-t0.06 



Sugar, white, 
granulated. 
Per pound. 



Sugar, brown. 
Per i>ound. 





.05j^ 


05- 


.06 


05- 


.05} 


05i- 


.06 




.05} 


06- 


.06 


06- 


.05} 




.06 




.05} 




.05 


05- 


.05} 


06i- 


.06 


05i- 


.06 


05- 


.06 




.06 


05- 


.06 




.06} 




.06 




.05} 


05§- 


.06 


05- 


.06} 


06i- 


.07} 


05- 


.06 


06- 


.06} 




.5} 


05- 


.07 


06J- 


.06 



.05- 

.05- 
.06- 
.05- 



.06- 
.05- 

.06- 



.05 
,05 
,06 



,04 
06 

04 
,06 



.05 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05^ 

.06 



.05 

.06 

.05 

,04h -05 



.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.05 
.06 



.05} 
.06 
.05} 
.06 



- .06 



05 
06 
06 



Bacon, 

breakfast, 

boneless. 

Per pound. 



10.20 



W.15- 


.18 


.18- 


.20 


.16- 


.18 




.18 


.16- 


.20 


.16- 


.18 



,18- 



16- 



.14}- 
.16- 
,16- 



.20- 



.18- 
.15- 
.16- 
.16- 
.16- 



.20 
.22 
.20 
.20 



.18 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.25 



.22 
.20 
.18 
.16 
.20 



.20- .25 
.17}- .22} 
.18- .20 
.18- .20 
.20 
.17}- .20 
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PREDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING CLASSES, FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES-Contlnued. 



Town. 



New York 

KEW ENGLAND TOWNS. 



Boston 

Brockton... 
FaU Rhrer. . 
Ijawrence... 

Liowell 

Providence. 



OTBEB SA8TERN TOWNS. 



BalUmore. . . 

Newark 

Paterson. 

Philadelphia. 



CKNTBAL TOWNS. 



Cincinnati. 
Cleveland.. 

Detroit 

Louisville. 

Muncie 

Pittsbnxg.. 



(> 



HIDDLB WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago 

DnlntJi 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis-St. Paul., 
St. Lo 



apo 

UJS. 



SOUTHERN TOWNS. 



Atlanta 

Augusta 

Birmingham. 

Memphis 

New Orleans. 
Savannah 



Eggs.! 
Per dozen. 



90.24-10.36 



.39- .86 

.36-.42;. 04-29 

.82- .42 

.36-.49;.2(^.32 
.24- .36 



.82 
.a»- .86 
.29- .96 
.22- .24 



.29- .32 

.29 

.29-32;. 2D-.22 

.29; .24 

.29 

.29- .32 



.24- .36 

.24- .36 

.36-.42;.29 

,36-42; .24-.29 

.2»- .42 



.29 
.24 
.21- .24 
.24- .29 
.29- .36 
.24- .29 



Cheese, 
American. 
Per pound. 



10.20 



.20 

80.18- .20 

.18- .20 

.18- .20 

.20 
.18- .20 



18- .20 

,t8- .22 

18- .« 

,18- .20 



18- .20 

18- .20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

,18- .20 



.20 
,18- .22 
.18 
.20 
.20 



20- 



.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 



10.32-10.35 



Butter. 
Per pound. 



.32 

.to 

.30 
.28 



.35 

.35 
.32 



- .82 



.29- 
.32- 
.34- 
.30- 



.25 

.37) 

.35 

. OOJ 



.35- .364 
,36i- .38} 
.30- .32 
.30- .35 
.30 
.30- .40} 



,32- 
,30- 
,30- 
.30- 



.30 
.30 



.381 

.35 

.34 

.35 

.35 



.35 
.35 
.35 
,30 
,35 
.35 



Flour,wheat. 
Per 7 pounds. 



I0.24i-f0.25i 



.251- .28} 
.341- . 
.26- .-251 



.21}- .27 
.^- ^25} 



.23 - 



,25} 
.27 



.24}- .25} 
.23 



at 



.24}- 
.23- 
. 23 - .23 



.23 
.23 

.23 
.22 



.23- 
.21}- 
.24i- 
.21- 
.23i- 



.23} 
.23 
.25 
.23} 



27 
26} 
29 
25} 



Bread, white. 
Per 4 pounds. 



10.20- 10.23 



23 



23 



.23- 

.20- 

.20- 
.20- 



.21}- .23 

.20- .24 

.22- .23 

.20 



.12- .20 
.23 

.70^ .23 
.23 

.20- .23 

.21}- .23 



.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
20- .23 



.20- 

.20- 

.19- 



26} 

29 

24} 

23 

20 

20 



1 Where two ranges or two prices are shown separated by a semicolon, the first range or price relates 
to "fresh" sggs ana the other to "storage" eggt. 
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COST OP LIVING IN THE TTNITBD STATES. 



PREDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING CLASSES, FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES-Continaed. 



Town. 



New York. 



SEW ENGLAND TOWNS. 



Boston 

Brockton . . 
Fall River. 
Lawrence.. 
LowelL . . . 



OTHER EASTERN TOWNS. 

Baltimore 

Newark 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 



CENTRAL TOWNS. 



Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Detroit.... 
Louisville. 

Muncie 

Pittsburg., 



MIDDLE WEST TOWNS. 



Chicago 

Duluth 

Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
St. Lou 



r. 



SOUTHERN TOWNS. 



Atlanta 

Augusta 

Birmingham. 

Memphis 

New Orleans. 
Savannah 



Beef: Roasts. 



Round. 
Per pound. 



9a 16 



SO. 14 
.16 
.12 
.12 



.15 
.18 
.14 
.16 



.12i- .14 
.12- .14 
. 11 - . 12J 
.12i- .15 
.12J- .15 
.16 



.10- .12J 
. 12 - .15 
. 12 - .14 
.12i- .15 
.12^ 



.15 
.12i- .15 

.15 
.12J- .15 

.m 

.121 



Ribs, prime. 
Per pound. 



90.16 
.18 
.16 
.14 
.15 



90.16 



.18 
.20 
.18 
.20 
.18 



.14- 
.16- 
.12- 
.14- 



.16 
.20 
.14 
.16 



.14- .15 

. 12 - .16 

. 12 - .15 

.12J- .15 

.12j- .15 

. 16 - .18 



. 12 - .14 
.15 

. 12 - .16 
.15 

.12i- .15 



.15 

.15 

. 15 - . 17i 

. 15 - .18 

.15 

.12}- .15 



Ribs, second 

cut. 
Per pound. 



90.16 
.14 
.12 
.12 



9a 14 



.15 
.18 
.16 
.16 
.15 



.12- 
.14- 
.10- 
.12- 



10- 
12- 
10- 



12i- 



.14 
.16 
.12 
.16 



.121^ 

.14 

.14 

.12| 

.121 

.15 



.10- .121 

.12}- .15 

. 11 - .14 

.12}- .15 

.10- .12} 



.12}- .15 

.10- .15 

.12}- .15 

.12}- .15 



Chuck. 
Per pound. 



90. 10-9a 14 



10- .12} 
10- .14 
10- .12 
12- .14 
.10 



1^- 
10- 

10- 



.12 
.14 
.10 
.12 



.07- .10 
.12 

.08- .10 
.10 



.12} 
.12} 



.08- .10 

.lOr .12} 

.10- .12} 

.IOt .12} 

. .10 



.10- .15 
.10 
.12} 

.10- .12} 
.10 

.10- .12} 



Beef: Steaks, 

round. 
Per pound. 



9016-90.20 



20- 
16 - 
18- 

16 - 
15 - 



.14 
.18 
.14 
.16 



.14 

.12 
.11 



.15- 

.11 - 
.12- 



.25 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 



.15 
.20 
.16 
.18 



.15 
.16 
.13 
.15 
.15 
.18 



.14 
.15 

.15 
.15 
.15 



.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.12} 
12}- .15 



COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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PREDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING GLASSES, FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES-Contlnued. 



Town. 



New York 

NEW ENGLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 

Brockton 

Fall River 

Lawrence. 

littwril 

Pnontidence 

OTHEK EASTERN TOWNS. 

B^ttixDore 

Ndw&rk 

Paterson 

PAIIftdelphia 

CJENTRAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Louisville 

Mnncie 

Pittsburg 

MIDDLE WEST TOWNS. 

Chlcafo. :V 

Dohith ;i 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolls-St. Paul 

St. Louis 

80X7THERN TOWNS. 

Atlanta. 

Augusta 

Birmingham 

Memphis 

New Orleans 

Savannah 



la 18 -10. 20 



Beef: Steaks, 

sirloin. 
Per pound. 



.25- 
.24- 
.28- 

.25- 



.16 
.20 
.16 
.18 



.15 
.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.18 



.15- 



.15 
.15 



.25 
.30 
.26 
.30 
.25 
.30 



.18 
.22 
.18 
.22 



.18 
20 
.15 
.17i 
.18 
.20 



.12)- .18 
.18- .20 
. 14 - .18 
. 15 - .18 
.15 



.20 
.15 
.17J 

- .17i 
.15 

- .20 



Beef: Shin, 

without 

bone. 

Per pound. 



la 10-10.12 



08- .10 
08- .10 
.08 
08- .10 
06- .10 
08- .10 



06- 

08- 
08- 



.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 



.08- .10 
.09- .11 
.08- .10 
.08- .10 
.10- .12) 
.10 



.08- .10 

.10 

.08- .12 



,10- .12J 



Beef: Flank. 
Per pound. 



S0.08-iai2i 



05- 
06- 

.07- 
,06- 



,06- 
.08- 



07- 
08- 
06- 



,06- 
,05- 
,06- 

,06- 



.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.05 



06 
,12 
,08 
,08 



.08 
.10 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 



.07 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.08 



.07)- .10 

.05 - .06 

.07J- .10 

.06- .06 



.07)- .10 



Beef: Plate, brisket. 



Fresh. 
Per pound. 



10.08-1012 



.06 
.06 
.05 
.06 



.07- 
.07- 
.06- 

.08- 



06- 

05- 

,06- 

,05- 

,06- 



,08 

.08 

,06 

07 



,08 
08 
,08 
,08 
,10 
,08 



.07 
.06 
.07 
.06 
.08 



.07)- . 
.07)- .( 



10 

08 

.07)- .10 

.08 

. 07 - .10 

.07)- .10 



Salt or 

corned. 

Per pound. 



1007-1006 



1.14- .15 
1.12- .15 



1.12- .14 
1.14- .16 
1.12- .13 



.06- .06 

.06- .08 

.06- .06 

.07- .08 



.07 
.07- .08 
.07- .08 
.08- .10 



.10 



.06- .08 
.05- .06 
.06- .08 
.05- .06 
.08 



.10 



I "Fancy" brisket. 
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COST OF LIVIKG IN THE UNITED STATES. 



PBEDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING CLASSES, FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OP THE UNITED STATES-Oontlnued.* 



Town. 



NewYork 

KEW BNQLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 

Brockton 

Fail River 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Providenoe 

OTHKB XASTIRN TOWNS. 

(aUima 

Newark 

Patenmi 

Philade4>hia 

CIBTBAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 

Clev^and 

Detroit 

Lonisyilie 

Muncie 

Pittsburg 

ICTODLB WEST TOWNS 

Chicaeo 

Duluth 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

St. Loms 

SOUTHERN TOWNS. 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Birmin^am 

Memphis 

New Orleans 

Savannah 



Mutton or lamb. 



Leg. 
Per pound. 



10.121-10.16 SO.OS-40.10 



,15- 
14- 
14- 
, IS- 
IS - 
IS- 



.12- 
.14- 
.12^ 
.14- 



.14- 
.12- 
.14- 
.15- 



.12- 
.14- 



.15- 
.16- 
.17J- 



.18 
.18 
,18 
.20 
.18 
.18 



18 

18 

,14 

,16 



18 
18 
,15 
17i 
25 
.18 



,15 
,15 
,16 
.15 
.16 



.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 



Breast. 
Per pound. 



.10- .12 
.0^ .12 
.10 
.10 
.08- .12 
.06- .10 



.06- .12 

.06- .10 

.06- .07 

.06- .07 




.06- .09 
.06 
.07- .09 
.06- .10 
.10- .12^ 



.12} 
.15 
.10- .15 
.10- .15 
.10 
.15 



Loin. 
Per pound. 



10.16-^.22 



.15- .16 

12- .16 

14- .18 

.15 

12- .16 

,1^ .15 



.1&- .20 

.18- .20 

.14- .16 

.16- .20 



.20- .22 
.14- .18 
.15- .20 
.15- .17i 
.20 
.18 



.12- .18 

.15- .18 

.1*- .18 

.15- .18 

.IS- .20 



.20 

.20 

.15- .25 

.15- .20 

.IS- .20 

.20 



Chops. 
Per pound. 



10.2040.22 



.20- .25 

.25- .30 

.15- .20 

.20- .30 

.20- .25 

.18- .25 



.16- 
.20- 

.16- 



.20- 
.16- 
.18- 

.20- 



.12- 
.15- 
.16- 
.15- 
.15- 



.20- 
.20- 
.20- 



.20 
.22 
.16 
.22 



.25 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.25 
.20 



.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.20 



.25 
25 
.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 



Shoulder. 
Per pound. 



I0.10-90.16 



.10 
.10 
.10 



.10- 
.14- 
.10- 
.10- 



12 
14 
12 
15 
12 
10 



.12 
.18 
.12 
.12 



.10- 


.15 


.12- 


.14 


.12- 


.16 


•m- 


.15 




.15 


.12i- 


.15 


.10- 


.14 


.10- 


.16 


.12J- 


.14 




.12J 



.12i- .17} 
.15 
.15 
.10- .15 
.10- .16 
.12}- .16 



Neck. 
Per pound. 



I0.04-f0.12 



.06- .10 

.07- .10 

.06- .10 

.05- .07 



.06- .10 

Oft- .12 

.06- .08 

.06- .10 



.06- .12} 

.08- .10 
.08- .10 
.10 
.10- .1^ 
.10- .12} 



,06- .10 
,06- .10 
,06- .12 
,08- .10 
.10 



.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 



COST OF MVING IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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PREDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING CLASSES, FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES-Continufid. 





Veal. 


Town. 


Cutlets. 
Per pound. 


Rib chops. 
Per pound. 


Loin choi>s. 
Per pound. 


Breast. 
Per pound. 


Neck. 
Per pound. 


New York. 


SO. 22 

.30 

.28 

10.20- .30 

.20- .30 

.20- .28 

.m- .30 

.20- .22 
.24- .26 
.18- .24 
.20- .25 

.20- .22 
.22 

.18- .20 

.2(V- .25 
.20 

.20- .25 

.16- .20 
.18 

.16- .20 
.18 

.20- .25 

.20- .25 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.18- .25 

.20- .25 


to. 16 -10.20 

.16- .20 
.20- .25 
.16- .22 
.16- .20 
.17- .22 
.16- .25 

.15- .18 
.16- .22 
.14- .16 
.16- .18 

.15- .18 
.16 

.14- .16 
.15 

.15- .18 
.18 

.12- .15 

.15 

.15- .18 

.12i- .15 

.15 

.20 
.15- .20 

.15 

.15 
.15- .20 

.20 


S0.18-S0.20 

.20- .25 
.20- .28 
.18- .24 
.18- .24 
.18- .23 
.18- .25 

.15- .20 
.16- .22 
.16- .20 
.18- .20 

.15- .18 
.16- .18 
.14- .16 
.15 
.18 
.18- .20 

.n- .18 
.15- .18 
.16- .18 
.15- .18 
.16- .17 

.20 
.16- .20 

.16 
.15- .20 
.15- .20 

.20 


S0.12-«).16 

.10 
.10- .12 
.10- .14 
.10- .12 
.08- .12 

.10 

.10- .12J 
.12- .16 
.06- .12 
.12 

.121 
.10- .16 
.09- .12i 
.12}- .15 
.10- .12} 
.12}- .16 

.10- .12 
.10 
.10- .12} 
.08- .10 
.12} 

.10- .15 
.12}- .15 
.08- .13 
.10- .12} 
.07 - .10 
.10- .15 


SO. 12-40. 14 


KXW KNOLAND TOWNS. 

Boston 


.08- .10 


Brockton 


.08- .10 


Fall River 


.08- .10 


LfBwreiioe 


.06 


Lowell 


.08- .10 


Providence 


.07- .10 


OTHSB KASTESN TOWNS. 


.08- .12 


Newark 


.12- .14 


Faterson 


.08- .12 


-PhilA/lAlphift 


.12 


CENTRAL TOWNS. 

Cincinnati 


.10- .12} 
.10- .12} 
.0^ .10 


df^veland 


Detroit 


Louisville 


.10- .12} 


Mnncie 


.10- .12* 






lODDLB WEST TOWNS. 

Chicago .- 


.06- .10 


Duluth j 


.10 


Miiwaiii^e^ , r fT 


.10 


liinneapolis^t. Paul 


.06- .10 




.10- .12} 


Atlanta 




Augusta 


.10 




.08- .10 


Meipph s 


.08- .10 




.05- .06 




.10 
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006T or UVINO IN THE UNITED STATES. 



PRSDOIONANT PBICS8 PAID BT WORKING CLA88S8, FEBRUABY, UQ9, IN BPEdFIED 

TOWNS OP THE UNITED BTATEfr>-CnBtinfiwl. 



Town. 



Piwhpork. 



LoliL 
Per pound. 



Sponrib. 
Per pound. 



NowYort: iai2K0.14 lOiOI-IOilO 10.12 -4ai2i 



HSW SH (HJLKD TOWH8. 



Boston 

Bfockton... 
FftllRlyw.. 
Lawrenoe... 

LoweU 

ftovidonoo. 



OTHXB BAmSN YOWHB. 



Boltiman... 

Newark 

Fiteraon 

FbUadelphia. 



CBNTBAL TOWNS. 



dndnnatl. 
Cleveland.. 

Detroit 

Louisville. 
MuDcie.... 
Pttteburg.. 



MIDDLB WX8T TOWNS. 



Chicago.... 

Dulutn 

Milwaukee. 



Minneapolis-St. Paul , 

St. Lotus , 

SOUTHSBN TOWNS. 



Atlanta 

Augusta 

Birmingham. 

Memphis 

New Orleans. 
Savannah 



.121- 
.12- 
.12- 
.14- 
.12- 
.12- 



.14 
.16 
.14 
.14 



.12- 



12- 



.15- 



15 
16 



16- 



.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.15 
.15 



16 
18 
16 
16 



15 
16 
14 
15 
15 
20 



.12- .14 
.12} 

.14- .15 
.12} 

.12}- .15 



.17} 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.20 



.OS- 



OS 
OS 



.09 
.10 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.10 



.08- 
.08- 



.12}- 



10- 
12}- 



10 
10 
10 



12 
10 



10 
12 
12 
10 



10 

12} 

10 

12} 

12} 

12} 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



15 

15 

12} 

12 

12 

15 



Shoulder. 
Per pound. 



10- 
10- 
10- 
10- 



10- 
12- 
10- 



10- 
11- 



11 

12} 

11 

12 

10 

10 



.14 
.15 
.14 
.12 



sai4-sai6 



Chops. 
Per pound. 



08}- .10 
,12}- .14 
.10- .11 
.10- .12} 
.12} 
.12}- .15 



.12 

.10 

.12} 

.10 

.10 



12}- .15 
12}- .15 
.12} 
.12} 
10- .15 
12}- .15 



.13 
.14 
.14 
.13 



14- 
16- 
14- 
15- 



13 
16 
12 



15- 



.16 
.16 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.16 



.18 
.18 
.16 
.16 



.16 
.17 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.20 



12- .15 

12}- .15 

14 - .16 

12}- .15 

12}- .15 



15- .20 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 

17}- .20 



Pork: Corned 

(wet salt or 

pickled). 

Per pound. 



tai4 -10.16 



12- 
12- 
18- 
11 - 



.12- 

.14- 
.12- 



.14 

.14 
.14 
.14 
.14 
.12 



.15 

.18 
.16 
.14 



.15 
.16 
12 - 12} 
12}- .15 
12}- .15 
12}- .15 



12- .12} 
12}- .15 

.14 
12}- .15 

.12} 



12} 
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PBEDOIOHANT PRICES PAID BY WORKING CLA8SES. FEBRUARY, 1909, IN SPECIFIED 

TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATEfa-ContJimed. 



Town. 



New York. 



NSW BNGLAND TOWNS. 



Boston 

Brockton... 
Fall Rlv«r.. 
lAwrenoe... 

Lowell 

Frovidenoe. 



OTHEB BASTBBN TOWNS. 



Baltlznoxe... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Fhiladelplila. 



CENTRAL TOWNS. 



Cincinnati. 
Cleveland.. 

Detroit 

Louisville. 

Honcie 

Pittsboig.. 



Mn>DLB WXST TOWNS. 



Dnlut 

Hilwaukee. 
MinneapoUs-St. Paul. 
St. Lo 



apoi 
uJs. 



SOUTHERN TOWNS. 



Atlanta 

Augusta 

Birmingbam. 
MempntoTTT. 
New Orieans. 
Savannah 



S0.12- .14 



Pork: Dry 

salt. 
Per pound. 



tau 



.14 
.10- .14 



.12 
.16 
.12 
.14 



.15 
.18 
.16 
.16 



.12i- .15 

.16 

.11- .12 

.12|- .15 

.l4- -15 
.12}- .16 



.12- .16 
.12^ .15 

.14 
.12^ .15 

.12^ 



12i- .16 
11 - . 12i 
.121 
.12 



iai4 -10.16 



12h .15 



Pork: Ham. 
Per pound. 



14 
13 
13 



.14- 
.15- 
.12- 
.13- 



.15 
.17 
.15 
.14 



12- .14 



.17 
.16 
.16 
.16 



.14- .16 
.121- .13 
.12^- .15 
.15- .18 
.15 



.12- .15 
.15 
.11- .15 
.12)- .15 
.12- .15 



.16- .16 
.16 



Pork: Shoul- 
der, salt or 
smoked. 
Per pound. 



10. 10 -10. 12) 



.10 
.00 
.10 
.00 



.12 
.12 
.10 
.10 



.09- 
.12- 
.10- 
.10- 
.10- 
.12)- 



.10- 

.09- 
.09 - 
.09- 



.10 
.12 
.10 
.11 
.10 
.10 



.16 

.14 
.14 
.12 



12) 

14 

11 

12) 

12) 

15 



12) 

10 

12 

11 

10 



.12^ .15 
.11- .12) 



Potatoes, 

Irish. 

Per 7 pounds. 



10.14 -la 18) 



.14 
.11)- .14 
.12- .H 
.11)- .14 
.13- .14 
.11)- .14 



11- 
14- 
14- 
14- 



.14 

.1$ 

•m 

.16 



.11- .14 

.14 

.11- .14 

.14- .16) 

.14 



.11- .14 
.11)- .12 
.09^ .14 

.IH 
.14 




Milk. 
Per quart. 



to. 07 



10.06)- .00* 
.09i 
.09 
.08)- .09 
.08 
.06i 



.06)- .09 
.09 
.Oft 



.m- 



.07- 

.08)- 



,06^ 



o3 



.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 



The prices of the principal articles of food consumption; like te-ead^ 
flour, meaty potatoes, and sugar, do not vary greatly as betweea one 
city and another. With a view to obtaining for each of the cities a 
general indication of the retail prices of food there as compared with 
the other cities, a series of index numbers was constructed, the level 
of prices in New York City being taken as the base, or 100. In order 
to allow for the varying importance of the different articles as judged 
by the normal weekly consumption by a wage-earning family, 
recourse was had to ^^ weighting,'' and for this purpose average quan- 
tities were ascertained from the budgets of American-British (includ- 
ing American, Irish, English, Scottish, Welsh, and Canadian) families 
secured in the northern cities as being the group most suitable for 
international comparison. The commodities selected were those 
most generally consumed and at the same time most easily measur- 
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able. The following are the quantities consumed weekly, per family, 
80 ascertained: 



Tm pounds. 

OoCtoe do. , , 

Sugar • do... 

Bacon do. . . 



Cheese pounds. 

Butter do... 

Potatoes do. . . 



i 

U 
22 

\ 
2 

21 



FlouJ*, wbeaten pounds . 

Bread, white do... 

Milk quarts. 

Beef {)ounds. 

Mutton or lamb do. . . 

Veal do... 

Pork do . . . 



i 

2i 



Usi&g the quantities for each article as shown in the above table 
and the predominant food prices as given for each town in the table 
preceding, the comparative index numbers, New York City being 
med as a basis, are as shown in the following table: 

BBLATIVE LEVEL OF FOOD PBICBB IN SPECIFIED TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES 

AS COMPABBD WITH NEW YOBK CITY. 



^own. 



AtUmta 

Newark 

Brockton 

Boston 

Lvwrenoe.... 
Sarann&h... 

Av^usta 

Bicviingham 
I^ittsburg.... 
Lowell 



Index 
num- 
ber. 



t09 
106 
106 
106 
105 
104 
103 
102 
102 
102 



Town. 



Fall River. . 

Memphis 

New Orleans 
New Tork.. 

Paterson 

Cleveland... 
Louisville... 

Muncie 

St. Louis 

Providence.. 



Index 
num- 
ber. 



101 
101 
100 
100 

100" 

fid 

09 
08 
97 
97 



TOWXL 



BMtliiiore...: 

Philadelphia 

Duluth 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 



Index 
num- 
ber. 



97 
96 
96 
95 
94 
93 
93 
91 



It will be observed that the total range as shown in Uie table is 
from 91 to 109, the highest level of prices, 109, being found in Atianta, 
Ga., and the lowest level, 91, being found in Detroit, Mich. New 
York, which is taken as 100, occupies an exactly middle position. It 
is 6l interest to note that this variation in prices of food as between 
the various cities of the United States is not greater than was found 
in the earher investigation of the British Board of Trade in the cities 
of England and Wales.^ 

UNITE]) STATES AND ENGLAND AND WALES COXPABED. 

Thd predominant prices paid in February, 1909, for variotis articles 
of food in the 28 cities investigated in the United States have been 
set forth in a preceding table. In certain cases, for the principal 
articles of consumption, representing febout 61 per cent of the cost 
of all articles that enter into the ordinary household expenditure for 
food in the American-British budget and 6,bout 66 per cent for those 
fenumerated in that of the United Kingdom, a comparison is possible 
as between American and English prices. This comparison is set 
forth in the following table: 
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PREDOlONANt RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN ENGLAND AND WALES (EXCLUSIVE OP 

LONDON) AND IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED. 



Commodity. 



Sugar, 



Cheese... 

Batter... 

Potatoes. 

Flout... 

Bread... 

MUk 



Baoon. 



Unit. 



1. pound. 



....do..... 

do..... 

7 pounds. . 

do 

4 pounds.. 
1 qoart.... 

Ipoimd... 



.do<. 

.do., 
.do.. 



Piedeoninant range of reteB 
prices. 



England and 
Wales, exclus- 
ive of London 
(October, 1905). 



r 



so. 041 

.142 

10. 24a- .264 

S.284 

.051- .071 

.162- .203 

.091- .112 

.061- .081 

».152- .172 

».101- .122 

«.152- .183 

.061- .101 

. 152- . 172 

.142- .183 



United States 
(February, 



so. 



} 



} 



056-S0.061 
.208 

.324- .355 

,117- .167 

,233- .274 

.2l8r- .233 

.086- .096 

.122- Am 

.132- .167 

.117- .147 
.172- .203 



Ratio of mean 

predominant 

price in the 

United States 

(February, 
1909) to tbat in 
England and 
Wales (Octo- 
ber, 1905), 
taken as loa 



144 
14B 

126 

233 
139 
223 
129 

UM 

116 

81 
116 



1 Colonial or foreign. 



> Danish. 



s British or home killed. 



The report notes thlit it hafi not been possible to bring up to dale 
the individual English prices stated m the above table, but that 
records of retail prices in London are available and form a sufficient 
index of the general course of prices in the country. So far as the 
items shown above are concerned, the retail prices in London in 
February, 1909, as compared with October, 1905, show an advance 
of 10 per cent in the price of cheese, 17 per cent in flour, 8 per cent in 
bread, 6 per cent in British beef, and 12 per cent in foreign beef. The 
prices of potatoes, milk, foreign mutton, and pork were the same for 
the two periods, while those of sugar, butter, British mutton, and 
bacon were respectively 7, 2, 7, and 3 per cent lower at the later date. 
Tak^i as a whole these figures, after due allowance for the varying 
degrees of importance of the articles included has been made, indicate 
that retail food prices were 3 or 4 per cent higher in England and 
Wales in February, 1909, than they were in October, 1905. 

An examination of the above table shows that the articles in the 
United States that most nearly approximate in price at the specified 
dates to those of England and Wales are beef, mutton, bacon, and 
pork, the last named being the only one for which a lower price level 
is shown in the United States. In regard to the other items, a great 
disparity is shown as a rule between American and English prices, a 
disparity entirely apart from that due to the different periods to 
which the figures of the table refer. The greatest differences are 
shown in the case of potatoes and bread, American prices being fai 
both these cases more than double those of England and Wales. As 
will be seen later, the consumption of potatoes per family, as shown 
by the American budgets, is somewhat greater than that shown by 
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the budgets of the United Eingdoniy and the di£Perence in the price 
therefore has an increased effect upon the expenditure. In the case 
of bread the effect is not so great, as the average consumption of bread 
in the shape of a bought loaf is not much more than one-third of that 
shown in the budgets collected in England and Wales. 

The remaining food items, sugar, cheese, flour, milk, and butter, 
show excesses in prices for the United States ranging from 44 down 
to 26 per cent. 

In the foregoing comparisons no account has been taken of the 
difference in the quantities of the various articles of food that are 
consumed, either in an average working-class family in different 
sections of the same country or in similar famihes in the two coimtries. 
Internal comparisons of the cost of hving in the United Kingdom 
were arrived at by comparing the cost in the various towns investi- 
gated of maintaining what had been found by investigation to repre- 
sent, as regards food, an average standard of Uving in British wage- 
earning famihes. Thus, the measurable quantities that made up the 
standard having been ascertained, and local predominant prices 
having been obtained, variations in the local cost of Uving were 
calculated by seeing how much it would cost in the different towns 
investigated to purchase the quantities of meat, bread, butter, sugar, 
etc., included in the average budget. 

"Thus, if the quantities shown in the average British working-class 
dietary be taken and the question be asked what would it cost the 
same family to maintain the same dietary in another country, it is 
clear that the influence of environment and the tendency to conform 
to changed conditions can not be aUowed for in the answer. The test 
is insular in character and to that extent defective. On the other 
hand, if predominant prices have been obtained for the two countries 
under comparison, and the problem be to determine what it would 
cost an average family in one country to maintain an accepted 
standard of hving at the prices prevailing in another country, the 
hypothetical basis of any such calculation is manifest. Defects and 
limitations of this kind are, in fact, inherent in any attempt to com- 
pare international and to some extent even internal local conditions 
as regards industrial and social standards, and they are indicated here 
in order that the following comparisons may be interpreted and 
apphed with as clear a conception as possible of the assumptions they 
involve and the elements of the problem of adjustment and adaptation 
to which they necessarily fail to give due weight." 

The following table shows the comparative cost in the two countries 
of the articles in the average British budget for which comparative 
prices can be given: 
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COST OP THE AVERAQE BRITISH WORKINGMAN'S WEEKLY BUDGET (EXCLUDING 
COMMODITIES FOR WHICH COMPARATIVE PRICES CAN NOT BE GIVEN) AT THE 
PREDOMINANT PRICES PAID BY THE WORKING CLASSES OF (1) ENGLAND AND 
WALES (EXCLUSIVE OP LONDON) AND (2) THE UNITED STATES. 





Quantity In 
average 
Britlah 
budget. 


Predominant range of retail prices. 


Ck>st of quantity in 
British budget In— 


Comznodity. 


England and Wales, 
exclusive of London 
(October, 1906). 


United States (Febru- 
ary, 1909). 


England 

and 
Wales. 


United 
States. 


Sofcar. 


5| pounds... 

iponnd 

2 i>ounds 

17 pounds... 

10 pounds... 

22 pounds... 

6 quarts 

4^ pounds. . . 
Impounds... 

1 pound 

Ih pounds. . . 


$0,041 per pound 

10.142 per pound 

$0,269 per pound 1 

$0,051 to $0,071 per 7 

pounds. 
$0,162 to $0,203 per 7 

pounds. 
$0,091 to $0,112 per 4 

pounds. 
$0,061 to $0,081 per quart. 

$0,137 per pound « 

$0,129 per pound • 

$0,152 to $0,172 per pound 
SO.l^ to $0,183 Der Doond 


$0,056 to $0,061 per pound . 
$0,203 per pound 


$0,218 
.107 
.637 
.147 

.259 

.668 

.365 
.619 
.193 
.081 
.243 


$0,309 


Cheese 


.152 


Butter. 


$0,324 to $0,355 per pound . 
$0,117 to $0,167 per 7 

pounds. 
$0,233 to $0,274 per 7 

pounds. 
$0,218 to $0,233 per 4 

pounds. 
$0,086 to $0,096 per quart. 
$0,122 to $0,162 per pound. 
$0,132 to $0,167 per pound. 
$0,117 to $0,147 per pound. 
S0.172 to S0.203 Der Doimd. 


.679 


Potatoes 

Floor 


.346 
.360 


Bread 


1.242 


M11V 


.456 


Beef 


.639 


Mutton 

Pork 


.223 
.066 


Baoon 


.284 








Total cost 


of the above 


3.317 


4.765 






index numbeB{5gtt^d^ 


Vales, October, 1905; United States, February, 1909.. 
ebruary, 1909 


100 
100 


143 
138 











1 Mean of colonic or "foreign'' and Danish. 

> Mean of British or home-killed and of foreign or colonial. 

From the foregoing table it appears that the English housewife 
would have had to pay $4,755 at American prices for the same quan- 
tities of those articles of food which cost at EngUsh prices in October, 
1905, $3,317, or as adjusted to the prices of February, 1909, about 
S3 .44. Her weekly expenditure in the United States would thus be 
raised on the adjusted prices about $1.32, or 38 per cent. Of this 
total increase, however, about 64 cents is due to the much higher 
price of baker's bread in the United States, an item that, as has been 
seen, does not enter largely into the American workman's* budget. 
The explanation of more than half of the balance of the difference is 
found in the comparative costs of potatoes, in which the excess in 
the United States would be equivalent to an expenditure of about 
20 cents per week, and of butter, in which the corresponding excess 
would be about 15 cents per week. Allowing for the adjusted prices 
as between the two countries, beef, mutton, pork, and bacon com- 
bined would have cost about 3 cents more in the United States. The 
list of commodities is not exhaustive, but, on the basis of comparison 
adopted, it is, in the opinion of the investigators, sufficiently complete 
to give a fairly accurate indication of the difference in the cost of 
food in the two coimtries. 

The most important of the items omitted from the foregoing list 
of food articles is tea, the price of which is higher in the United States 
than in England, but which is supplanted there, as in Germany, 
France, and Belgium, by coffee, as the customary domestic beverage. 
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The other most important items omitted are fish and vegetables, for 
neither of which can any basis of comparison be obtained, and eggs, 
which have also been regarded as noneomparable beeatise of the 
variety of brand and quality. 

The foregoing figures represent the change in family expenditure 
that would result if either in the United States or in England an aver- 
age British workman's family continued to purchase the main articles 
of food to which it was accustomed and paid American prices for them, 
leaving out of question either the power or the desire to adjust 
expenditure to any new channels by which changed price conditions 
might be accompanied. 

But it is apparent from a study of the budgets of American families 
that there are numerous and important differences in the quantities 
of the various articles of food consumed. In the following table 
another comparison has been made of the cost of the wage earner's 
food budget in the two countries, using as the basis of comparison the 
quantities found to be ordinarily consumed in the average American 
workman's family : 

COST OF THE AVERAGE AMERICAN WORKINGMAira BUBGBT (EXCLX7DING COM- 
MODITIES FOR WHICH COMPARATIVE PRICES CAN NOT BE QIVBN) AT THE PRE- 
DOMINANT PRICES PAID BY THE WORKING CLASSES OF (1) ENGLAND AND WALB6 
(EXCLUSIVE OF LONDON) AND (2) THE UNITED STATES. 





Quantity in 
average 

American ^ 
budget. 


PiedominaDt ran 


igsofntsflprioML 


Coat of Quantity In 
Amman buoset 
in 






Commoaity. 


England and Wales, 
exclusive of London 
(October, 1906). 


United States (February, 
1900). 


Ea^aad 

and 

Wales. 


United 
Btatea. 


Sugar 


5i pounds. . . 

} pound 

2 pounds 

21 poimds. . . 

10} pounds.. 

S\ pounds. . . 

5) quarts 

Of pounds. . . 
1 pounds. . . 
2| pounds... 

1} pounds. . . 


10.041 per pound 

10.142 per pound 

10.260 per pound * 

10.051 to 10.071 per 7 

pounds. 
10.162 to 10.203 per 7 

pounds. 
S0.091 to 10.112 per 4 

pounds. 
10.061 to 10.081 per quart . 

S0.137 per pound ' 

$0,129 per pound > 

10.162 to 10.172 per 

pound. 
10.142 to 10.183 per 

pound. 


10.056 to $0,061 per pound 
$0,203 per poimd 


$a213 
.071 
.537 
.183 

.269 

.208 

.380 
.923 
.102 
.365 

.284 


$0,304 


Cheese 


* .101 


Butter 


$0,324 to $0.3$5 per pound. 
$0,117 to $0,167 per 7 

pounds. 
$0,233 to $0,274 per 7 

pounds. 
$0,218 to $0,233 per 4 

poimds. 
$0,086 to $0,096 per quart. . 
$0,122 to $0,162 per pound. 
$0,132 to $0,167 per pound. 
$0ai7 to $0,147 per pound. 

$0,172 to $0,203 p«r pound . 


.679 


Potatoes 

Flour 


.426 
.870 


Bread 


. 406 


Milk 


.487 


3eef 


.956 


Mutton 


.188 


Perk 


.299 


Bmcmi 


.330 






Total cost 


of the above 


$.595 


4.608 






index numberslJSf^'JS?; 


V^ales, October, 1905; United States, Febniary, 1900. . 
ebniary. 1909. 


100 
100 


128 
125 











1 That Is, American-British (northern). 

* Mean of colonial or ''foreign'' and Dfuiish. 

s Mean of British or home killed and of foreign or colonial. 

The total cost of the average food budget at English prices, adjusted 
to February, 1909, is about S3.70 per week, or 90.8 cents less than 
that for the same articles and quantities if bought at American prices. 
The ratio of the total cost of the articles of food enumerated in the 
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table at American prices to their cost at English prices ip 128 to 100, 
or adjusted to February, 1909, a^ 125 to 100, as compared with 138 
to 100 in the case of the quantities of the same articles on the basis of 
the British workman's budget. Of tbe two rfttips, that based upon 
the quantities of the average Briti^ budget is presented by the 
investigators as more directly coneeming the working-<di^« consumer 
in £ngland, and 138 to 100 is therefore taken in the report as repre- 
senting from this point of view the relative levels of the cost of food 
in the United States and in England and Wales in February, 1909. 

RENTS AND RETAIL FOOD PRICES COMBINED. 

In the following table the cost of food aud f'^i^t in the various 
cities has been expressed by means of a combined index numb^, New 
York being taken as base or 100. In computing this index number 
allowance was made for the relative importance of the ^wo forms of 
expenditure, and this was determined by the general ratio in which 
these two items stood in the American-British budget. A w^eight 
of 3 was therefore giveji to food prices and pf 1 for rents. 

RELATIVE LEVEL OF RENT AND FOOD PRICES IN SPECIFIED CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AS COMPARED WITH NEW YORK CITY. 



Town. 



Atlanta 

Biockton — 
New York... 
Pittsburg.... 

Boston 

Memphis 

Newark 

St. Louis 

Birmingham 



Index 
num- 
ber. 



101 

100 

100 

100 

90 

99 

09 

08 

97 



Town. 



Savannah 

Lawrence 

New Orleans 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

Augusta 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Paterson 



Index 
num- 
ber. 



06 
95 
03 
92 
92 
92 
02 
91 
91 



Town. 



Cleveland.. 
Fall RJver- 

Lowell 

Chicago 

Providence 
Baltimore. . 
Milwaukee. 

Muncie 

Detroit 



IndQz 
num- 
ber. 



00 
00 
00 
88 
S8 
86 
86 
85 
83 



FAMILY INCOME AND COST OF LIVING. 
UNITSD STATES. 

In order to secure information in regard to the standards of living 
in various cities a large number of budgets were secured for wage- 
earning families showing the particulars of family income and of 
expenditure for food and rent. This information is presented in the 
report on a iiationaUty basis according to the declared country of 
birth of the head of the family, but for purposes of the intemationi^l 
comparisons the report uses the group representing American and 
British families of the northern cities. 

The particulars sought in oonnecticm with these family budgets 
were mainly confined to those items of domestic expenditure which 
were most recurrent and most likely to be furnished correctly and 
the most pertinent to the main comparative object in full. The 
only other full particulars obtained were such as were necessary to 
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throw light on the income and composition of the family^ including 
in the last the occupation of the husband and the countiy of birth 
of both parents. 

In the discussion of the various types represented in the family 
budgets the report explains that it is necessary to draw attention to 
the fact that even in relation to the aUen people of the United States 
^'American" speedily comes to have a meaning all its own. Were 
there nothing industrially or socially distinctive, the United States 
would; indeed, cease to exercise its attractive force, and in various 
ways, and as regards the mere material standard of comfort, in 
forms that compare favorably with those that have been left behind, 
the Americanization of immigrants is apt to begin almost from the 
moment of their landing. 

''Thus, although the industrial status of the bulk of the Italians, 
Poles, and other Slavonic and allied peoples is different from and 
lower than that of the bulk of those who are regarded as the true 
Americans, it is equally true that as measured by the command of 
material comforts the position of the great bulk, even of such races 
as those mentioned, begins at once to be relatively American in 
standard. Even as regards the poorer industrial classes of the United 
States, the term 'American* is thus found to have a significance 
that, covering, it is true, great differences and wide ranges, still 
represents, even apart from all considerations of poUtical and social 
environment, something that is not the less definable and real." 

Altogether 7,616 family budgets were secured in the course of the 
investigation. The following table shows the distribution of these 
budgets among the various nationaUties and geographical groups: 

• CLASSIFICATION OF BUDGETS BY NATIONALITIES. 



Nationality. 



Axnerican-Britlsli (including American, Irish, Engliah, Scottish, Welsh, and Cana- 
dian): 

(1) Northern , 

c2) Southern , 

(3) (American) Southern (broken families) 

German (including a few Dutch, Belgian, and Swiss) , 

Scandinavian (including Swedes, Norwegians, Mid Danes) , 

South European (including Italians, Greeks, Spaniards, and Portuguese. A few 

French and Syrian budgets have been included here) , 

Slavonic and allied x)eoples (including Bohemians, Croats, Hungarians, (>alicians, 

Poles, Lithuanians, Russians, RoumaniMis, and Serbs) , 

Jewish— from all countries (chiefly Russia) , 

Negro: 

(1) Northern group , 

(2) Southern group , 

Total 



Number 

of 
budgets. 



7,616 



Percent- 
age of 
total. 




100.0 
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It will be seen that the American-British (northern) group, which 
has been taken as the basis of all comparisons between the United 
States and England, comprises 3,215 famiUes, or 42.2 per cent of the 
entire number included in the study. 

The distribution of these budgets among the various industrial 
occupations according to nationality is shown in the following table: 

CLASSIFICATION OF BUDGETS, BY OCCUPATIONS. 



Trade group. 



Building trades 

Metal and engineaing trades 

Textile trades 

CLOTHINO TRADES. 

Boots and shoes 

Tafloring 

Batters, furriers, etc 

TBANSPORT TRADES. 

RailwajB 

Tramways and omnibuses 

Carters, cabmen, porters 

Dock and riverside labor 

Printing and allied trades. 

FOOD, DRINK, AND TOBACCO TRADES 

Mfllers, bakers, grocers, etc 

Butchers and meat trade 

Brewers, distillers, etc 

Tobaooo and cigars 

Public-utility services 

Miscellaneous and speeified trades. . . 

General laborers i 

Occupations not stated or unclassi 
flalMe 

Total 



Ameri' 
can- 
Brit- 
ish. 



627 
876 
246 



122 
30 
21 



167 
81 

204 
52 

154 



89 
62 
75 
34 

149 
386 
230 

237 



3,841 



Ger- 
man. 



127 

207 

31 



12 
20 
10 



21 
13 
63 
10 
22 



34 
16 
40 
26 

22 
124 

77 

41 



906 



Scan- 
dina- 
vian. 



107 

60 

1 



13 
12 



13 

2 

21 

14 

6 



16 
6 
1 
1 

12 
18 
16 

18 



335 



South 
Euro- 
pean. 



65 
62 
68 



32 

40 

7 



5 

3 

35 

29 

8 



60 

13 

9 

3 

31 
40 
71 

38 



599 



Sla- 
vonic 

and 

allied 

peoples. 



66 
202 

4 



8 
63 



9 
6 

20 
12 
10 



11 
9 

7 

4 

4 
73 

86 

26 



698 



Jewish, 



82 

64 

6 



36 

246 

41 



3 
16 

2 
21 



28 
8 
8 

42 

6 
83 
13 

66 



758 



Negro. 



94 

46 

7 



6 
6 



23 

8 

117 

34 
1 



14 
6 
7 
1 

26 
81 
49 

64 



679 



Total. 



1,147 

1,606 

363 



228 

406 

70 



238 
115 
466 
158 
221 



252 
119 
147 
111 

249 
806 
642 

470 



7,616 



1 The term ''laborer" in the United States is not infrequently used to designate an assistant or helper, 
and many of thms would therefore have been transferred to definite trades had the description been more 
oomplete. 
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In the following table the 3,215 budgets of the Ameriean-Biitish 
(Northern) group of famiUes are summamed somewhat m detail, 
the families being classified according to the weekly family income: 

SUMMARY OF BUDQETS OF AMERICAN-BRITISH (NORTHERN) GROUP. 



Number of budgets (total 3,215) 

Percentage of total number of bud- 
gets 

Average number of chfldren living at 
home 

Average number of persons living at 
home 

Average weekly earnings of husband . . 

Average weekly earnings of wife 

Average weekly earnings of children: 

Male..... 

Female 

Ayerage weekly other income 



Average total income. 



Quantity of meat, poultry, and fish 
purchased per capita per annum, 
pounds 

Food bill 1 per capita per week 

Percentage of family income spent 
on— 

(1) Meat (including poultry and 

fish) 

(2) Food of all kinds i (excluding 

wine, beer, and spirits) 

(3) Rent 

(4) Food 1 and rent combined 

Percentage balance after i>aying for 

loodiandrent 



Ltanits of weekly family inoomie. 



Under 
S9.73. 



67 

2.08 

1.78 

3.78 
$8.16 
10.26 

10.07 
10.12 
10.14 



$8.76 



109.25 
$1.19 



12.95 

51.39 
19.53 
70.92 

29.08 



19.73 

and 
under 
$14.60. 



532 

16.56 

2.06 

4.08 

$11.53 

$0.25 

$0.23 
$0.18 
$0.22 



$12. 42 



145.08 
$1.45 



13.49 

47.62 
17.74 
65.36 

34.64 



$14.60 

and 
under 
$19.47. 



1,036 

32.22 

2.46 

4.54 

$15.16 

$0.29 

$0.54 
$0.38 
$0.63 



$16.99 



160.11 
$1.65 



12.22 

44.15 
16.66 
60.81 

39.19 



$19.47 

and 

under 

$24.33. 



645 

16.96 

2.88 

5.02 

$17. 14 

$0.27 

$1.85 
$0.85 
$1.40 



$24.33 

and 

under 

$29.20. 



$21.51 



165.15 
$1.76 



11.36 

41.19 
15.34 
56.53 

43.47 



437 

13.59 

3,07 

6.27 

$19. 11 

10.55 

$2.97 
$1.43 
$2.04 



$26.10 



173.58 
$1.87 



10.60 

37.78 
14.04 
51.82 

48.18 



$29.20 

and 

under 

$34.07. 



224 

6.97 

3.63 

5.82 

$19. 14 

$0.30 

$6.99 
$3.33 
$2.62 



$31.38 



176.33 
$1.92 



9.82 

35.53 
12.01 
47.54 

52.46 



$34.07 

and 

under 

$38.93. 



131 

4.08 

3.82 

6.10 

$19.98 

$0.44 

$7.97 
$3.75 
$3.90 



$36.13 



195.42 
$2.04 



10.23 

34.49 
12.04 
46.53 

53.47 



$3S.93 

and 

over. 



243 

7.56 

4.20 

6.38 
$22.34 

$0.37 

$17.58 
$6.45 
$3.60 



$50.33 



211.90 
$2.24 



8.28 

28.40 

9.91 

38.31 

61.69 



1 Including meals away from home. 

It should be noted that in the foregoing table and in all of the 
tables of food expenditure and food consumption the family — that 
la, all persons sharing in the family food irrespective of the age of 
its members — has been taken as the unit. The composition of the 
family in every group tends to vary greatly with the income and the 
supplementary earnings of the children, and occasionally the other 
sources of income assume large proportions in the higher income 
classes. 

The following table shows for the same group of famiUes the 
details of weekly expenditure per family for food, the famiUes, as 
before, being classified according to the weekly family income: 
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WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON FOOD IN AMERICAN -BRITISH 

(NORTHERN) GROUP. 





Families reporting weekly inoome of— 




Under 

I0..73. 


19.73 

and 

under 

$14.60. 


114.60 

and 

under 

$10.47. 


$19.47 

and 

under 

$24.33. 


$24.33 

and 

under 

$20.20. 


$29.20 

and 

under 

$34.07. 


$34.07 

and 

under 

$38.93. 


$38.03 

and 

over. 


Number of butlgetg 


67 
t8.76 

1.78 

3.78 


532 
S12.42 

2.06 

4.08 


1,036 
fl6.90 

2.46 

4.54 


546 

$21.51 

2.88 
5.02 


437 
$26.10 

3.07 

5.27 


224 
$31.38 

3.63 

5.82 


131 
$36.13 

3.82 

6.10 


243 


Average weekly lamilY inoome 

Average miinfaier of children living »t 
home - 


$50.33 
4 20 


Average number of persons per fam- 
ily i 


A. 38 








Average weakly cost per famfiy. 


Bread. ifHieat 


10.274 
.030 


10.355 
.046 
.005 
.309 
.006 
.010 
.020 
.142 
.096 
.036 
.056 
.066 
.340 
.010 
.071 
.030 
.360 
.091 
.760 
.117 
.289 
.218 
.071 
.061 
.056 
.117 
,157 
.411 
.020 
.010 
.066 
.330 
.081 
.335 
.127 
.172 
.015 
.218 
.030 
.030 
.188 
.025 
.071 


$(L416 
.046 
.006 
.346 
.005 
.015 
.025 
.206 
.137 
.051 
.076 
.086 
.360 
.035 
.066 
.041 
.360 
.127 
.902 
.147 
.300 
.253 
.127 
.061 
.107 
.152 
.177 
.648 
.010 
.010 
.091 
.426 
.086 
.461 
.142 
.223 
.030 
.259 
.036 
.051 
.279 
.036 
.167 


$0,476 
.036 
.010 
.400 
.005 
.020 
.025 
.283 
.137 
.066 
.076 
.101 
.421 
.041 
.076 
.066 
.421 
.157 
1.044 
.208 
.314 
.314 
.142 
.096 
.137 
.188 
.203 
.684 
.015 
.015 
.112 
.476 
.086 
.658 
.183 
.238 
.036 
.324 
.046 
.061 
.370 
.025 
.228 


$0,497 
.041 
.005 
.446 
.005 
.025 
.025 
.269 
.167 
.066 
.081 
.112 
.441 
.066 
.086 
.061 
.451 
.183 
1.227 
.269 
.330 
.324 
.162 
.101 
.172 
.172 
.218 
.760 
.020 
.020 
.117 
.643 
.081 
.508 
.198 
.264 
.Oil 
.835 
.041 
.066 
.$90 
.046 
.395 


$0,602 
.046 
.0*40 
.543 
.005 
.020 
.036 
.300 
.162 
.046 
.091 
.117 
.482 
.061 
.006 
.091 
.527 
.183 
1.257 
.335 
.421 
.395 
.193 
.107 
.157 
.213 
.248 
.852 
.020 
.020 
.137 
. 503 
.061 
.690 
.233 
.274 

.056 
.390 
.056 
.086 
.482 
.041 
.466 


$0,668 
.030 
.005 
.617 
.005 
.015 
.036 
.340 
.203 
.066 
.066 
.117 
.593 
.OU 
.107 
.101 
.543 
.208 
1.526 
.496 
.456 
.466 
.193 
.147 
.264 
.228 
.253 
.973 
.030 
.025 
.142 
.619 
.101 
.780 
.253 
.279 
.071 
.426 
.056 
.091 
.607 
.061 
.527 


$0,644 
071 


Bread, rye 


Bread loiher... 


010 


Flour, "vHieat 


.305 


.532 


Flour, rye 


.005 


Flour, buckwheat and other... 


.010 
.025 
.081 
.046 
.080 
.056 
.051 
.299 
.006 
.076 
.035 
.1S3 
.096 
.512 
.066 
.218 
.172 
.056 
.041 
.006 
.076 
.142 
.335 
.015 


.041 


i^f^l^^ and xnaise nieal . . .... 


.041 


Calces, craokers, doughnuti 


.395 


Rolls, biuis, bLsc\iit^ 


.243 


Macaroni, noodles, nadietti. 


.061 


Rioe, barley, sago, etc 


.096 


Oatmeal and breakfast cereals 

Potatoes (Irish) 


.132 
.568 


Sweet potatoes! etc 


.086 


Dried peas and beans 


.096 


Sweet eora 


.142 


Oreen vegetables, etc 


.629 


Canned vegetables 


.106 


Beef (freshland corned). 


1.706 


Mutton and lamb 


.481 


Pork (frasb and salt) 


.507 


Baoon, ham, brawn, etc 


.537 


Veal.. 


.223 


Sausage 


.127 




.360 


Fish of all kinds *!!'!.'!!;"! 


.374 


laid, suet, dripping 


.209 


Butter... .....".T.. 7................! 


1.009 




.006 


Olive oil 


.036 


Cheese 


.046 
.253 
.061 
.223 
.001 
.132 
.006 
.208 
.020 
.020 
.112 
.020 
.010 


.162 


Milk (fresh) 


.n5 


Milk (condensed) 


.066 


EgRS 


.811 


Tea 


.248 


Coffee 


.335 




.076 




.416 


Hqlasaes and sivup 


.066 


Vinef!ar, plclries, oondiments 


.107 


Fniitff ftn<1 jaiT^s., 


.648 




.061 


Meals away from home 


1.212 






Total 


4.601 


5.912 


7.504 


8.860 


9.867 


11.150 


12.461 


14.290 







* Indudtng boarders and relatives sharing the family food. The total number of these was 466, of whom 
about one-thhrd wo-e sons or daughters of the family. Children whose weekly payments for board and 
lodging— and not their weekly wagesh-were furnished, were counted as boarders. 

Attention is called in the report to the fact that in an even more 
striking degree than in the case of the European investigations by the 
Board of Trade the higher incomes are due not so much to increased 
earnings of the husband as to the contributions of children of wage- 
earning age. This is mainly because of the actual amounts of the 
supplementary earnings and not because of the different proportions 
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in which these stand to the total family income. This is made clear 
in the following table: 

COMPOSITION OF FAMILT INCOMES IN AMERICAN-BRITISH (NORTHERN) OROUP. 



Weekly fmllj liiooine. 



Under 10.73 

19.73 and under $14.00. 
fl4.ri0 and under 119.47. 
$19.47 and under 124.33. 
$24.33 and under $29.20. 
$29.20 and under $34.07 . 
$34.07 and under $38.93. 
$38.98 and o^er 



Num- 
ber of 
fami- 

lies 

re- 
port- 
ing. 



87 
£32 
1,036 
545 
437 
224 
131 
243 



Avenfn weekly funfly inooiiie tnm- 



Hos- 
band. 



$8.16 
11.53 
15.16 
17.14 
19.11 
19.14 
19.98 
22.34 



Wife. 



$0.26 
.25 
.29 
.27 
.55 
.30 
.44 
.36 



Chfldren. 



Under 

16 
years. 



16 to I 
n-i I yean 

"" I and 

y««^ o^. 



$0.07 
.11 
.20 
.33 

.28 1 
.46 
.62 
.40 



$0.23 
.50 
1.63 
2.94 
4.98 
6.54 
9.75 



$ai2 

.07 

.21 

.73 

1.18 

3.88 

4.56 

13.88 



Total. 



$ai9 

.41 

.91 

2.09 

4.40 

0.32 

11.72 

24.03 



a^B 
JJf? num- 
'^S^- berof 

other. ^\ ten 
«>°*- h<Sne. 



$0.14 
.22 
.63 
1.40 
2.04 
2.62 
3.99 
3.60 



$8.76 
12.42 
16.99 
21.51 
26.10 
31.38 
36.13 
50.33 



1.78 
2.06 
2.46 
2.88 
3.07 
3.63 
3.82 
4.20 



Aver- 
age 
per- 
sons 

Im- 

iiy. 



3.78 
4.08 
4.54 
5.02 
5.27 
5.83 
6.10 
6.38 



The proportion of the weekly income of the family supplied by 
the children begins to be important in the incomes between $19.47 
and $24.33, when it reaches 12^ per cent of the total, rising in the 
next class to nearly 17 per cent, and passing from 30 to 33 per cen^. 
until in the highest class it accounts for 47.7 per cent of the total 
family income. It is noticeable that the average earnings of the 
wife are never very large and vary but little. 

In the income classes *'$24.33 and under $29.20" and *'$29.20 and 
under $34.07/' the earnings of the husband are practically the same, 
and since there is a falling off in the relatively unimportant earnings 
of the wife while other income shows an increase of only 58 cents, 
the position of the families with incomes of between $29.20 and $34.07 
weekly is seen to be almost entirely due to greatly increased earnings 
of the children. 

The following table shows for those articles for which figures were 
obtained the average quantity of each consumed. All children living 
at home, of whatever age, and all other persons sharing the family 
food have been included. 
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WEEKLY CONSUMPTION PER FAMILY OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD IN AMERICAN- 
BRITISH (NORTHERN) GROUP. 



Number of badgets 

Average weekly family inoome 

Average number of children living 

at home 

Average number of peraons per family. 

Bread, wheat iwunds. . 

Bread, rye do.... 

Biead, other do 

Flour, wheat do 

Flour, rye do 

Flour, buckwhmt and other. . .do 

Maize and maize meal do 

Calces,crBckerB,and doughnuts .do 

Rolls, buns, and biscuits do 

Macaroni, noodles, and spaghetti, 

pounds 

Rioe, barley, sago, etc .pounds . . 

Oatmeal and breakfEtst cereals. .do 

Potatoes (Irish) do 

Sweet potatoes, etc do 

Dried peas and beans do 

Beef (nesh and corned) do 

Mutton and lamb do 

Fork (fiesh and salt) do 

Bacon, ham, brawn, etc do 

Veal do.... 

Sausage do 

Poultry do 

Fish of all kinds do 

Lard, suet, dripping do 

Butter do.... 

Oleomargarbie do 

Olive oil pints. . 

Cheese pounds . . 

Milk (fresh) quarts.. 

Milk (condensed) pounds.. 

Eggs number. . 

Tea pounds. . 

Coffee do 

Cocoa and chocolate do 

Sucar do 

Molasses and sirup pints. . 



Limits of weekly family income. 



Under 
19.73. 



67 
18.76 

1.78 

3.78 

6.02 

.66 



9.52 



.21 
.88 
.96 
.80 

.37 

.60 

.77 

16.60 

.19 

1.38 

3.69 

.39 

1.66 

1.04 

.38 

.27 

.03 

.68 

1.08 

1.14 

.06 



.24 

2.96 

.64 

9.03 

.21 

.63 

.02 

3.66 

.25 



S9.73 

and 

under 

S14.60. 



632 
112.42 

2.06 

4.08 

6.63 

96 

.05 

7.94 

.04 

.26 

.68 

L57 

1.37 

.42 

.67 

.96 

17.43 

.43 

1.24 

6.09 

.60 

1.94 

1.26 

.46 

.61 

.30 

1.13 

1.16 

1.36 

.09 

.03 

.31 

3.75 

.71 

14.49 

.27 

.77 

.04 

3.78 

.33 



S14.60 

and 

under 

119.47. 



1,036 
116.99 

2.46 

4.64 

7.64 

.87 

.13 

8. 99 

.07 

.31 

.73 

2.19 

L80 

.63 

.91 

1.23 

18.69 

1.00 

1.11 

6.04 

.91 

2.15 

1.46 

.80 

.69 

.54 

1.40 

1.29 

1.74 

.05 

.03 

.45 

4.77 

.76 

19.90 

.28 

.93 

.07 

4.46 

.40 



$19.47 

and 

under 

S24.33. 



646 
I2L61 

2.88 

6.02 

8.74 

.74 

.16 

10.61 

.06 

.41 

.81 

2.38 

1.96 

.67 

.89 

1.40 

21.18 

1.46 

1.27 

6.71 

1.23 

2.17 

1.83 

.91 

.76 

.72 

1.64 

1.48 

2.16 

.06 

.04 

. 66 

5.46 

.78 

24.09 

.36 

. w 

.10 

6.67 

.45 



t24.33 

and 

under 

929.20. 



437 
926.10 

3.07 

6.27 

9.09 

.86 

.10 

11.77 

.09 

.57 

.93 

2.73 

2.26 

.66 

.96 

1.48 

22.99 

1.38 

1.36 

7.81 

1.48 

2.24 

1.81 

1.00 

.82 

.89 

L64 

1.64 

2.36 

.09 

.05 

.60 

5.92 

.68 

26.34 

.38 

1.07 

.12 

6.81 

.41 



S29.20 

and 

under 

134.07. 



224 
931.38 

3.63 

6.82 

9.06 

.96 

.38 

14.10 

.06 

.49 

1.00 

3.07 

2.24 

.47 
LOO 
1.66 
24.83 
1.91 
1.60 
7.93 
2.04 
2.81 
2.26 
1.16 

.84 

.83 
L88 
1.81 
2.66 

.09 

.05 

.09 
6.79 

.72 
28.88 

.45 
1.09 

.15 
6.81 

.66 



934.07 

and 

under 

938.93. 



131 
936.13 

3.82 

6.10 

10.02 

.68 

.12 

13.47 

.09 

.32 

1.23 

3.33 

3.01 

.72 
1.02 
L60 
29.98 
1.60 
1.70 
9.38 
2.43 
2.81 
2.63 
L23 
1.19 
1.37 
2.00 
1.82 
^01 



3C53 

*>48 

LlO 

.21 

7.20 

.67 



938.83 
and 
over. 



243 
950.33 

4.20 

6.38 

n.27 

L61 

.21 

13.80 

.12 

.89 

L27 

3.86 

3.80 

.64 
L17 
l.©7 
27.96 
2.92 
L64 
ia43 
2.53 
3.32 
3.06 
1.33 
1.01 
L83 
2.49 
2.01 
3.27 

.03 

.09 

.82 
8.06 

.57 
84.39 

.46 
L38 

.21 
7.28 

.54 



The following paragraphs contam comments on the consumption 
of various articles of food, as set out in the above table. 

The particulars given will be found to refer either to the budget 
group as a whole, or to the three components of the group — ^American, 
British-bom or Canadian; or to the various income classes as set out 
in the above table. Occasionally reference will be made to certain 
subgroups formed on the basis of nationality and town into which a 
large number of the budgets fall. These subgroups, 37 in number, 
have been formed whenever in any smgle town either of the com- 
ponents furnished not less than 25 budgets. 

The consumption of bought wheat bread, although affording no 
criterion of the well-being of the family, does in fact rise more or less 
steadily with income, from 1.3 pounds per capita in the lowest income 
class to 1 .8 pounds per capita in the highest. The average per capita 
consumption for the whole group is 1.7 pounds weekly. 
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The components of the group show the following differences: The 
Americans average rather more than 1.7 pounds per capita weekly, 
the Bntish-bom 1.6 pounds, and the Canadians 1.4 pounds. The 
smallest quantity of bread per capitft, accompanying a high con- 
sumption of flour, IS found in tlie lowest income class of the British 
budgets (0.66 pound) and the largest among the Canadians with 
incomes between £7 and £8 ($34.07 and 138.93), viz, 2.6 pounds 
per capita weekly. The bread consumption of the lowest income 
class among the Candians is also relatively high (2.3 pounds). 

The consumption of rye bread purchased at the bakers is small and 
somewhat irr^ular, not averaging on the whole quite 1 pound per 
family weekly, and of this 80 per cent is consumed by the Americaih 
bom famiUes. The per capita weekly consumption for the com- 
ponents of the group is as follows: American, 0.21 pound; British- 
bom, 0.13 pound; Canadian, 0.03 pound. The relatively high figure 
of the American consumption may probably be explained by the 
presence among them of families of German or eastern European 
descent. Rye bread in this group, as in others, appears to be pur- 
chased by families with incomes of every range and its consumption 
to be entirely a matter of inherited or acquired taste. 

The average consumption of wheat flour per family is 10.4 pounds 
weekly, or 2.1 pounds per capita. The range is very small, from 2.5 
pounds per capita in the lowest income cites to 2.2 pounds in tiie 
highest. The differences in the flour consumption of the cono^Kments 
of the group are also smalL The American returns average 2.1 pounds 
per capita weekly, those of the British-bom 2.2 pounds, and of the 
Canadian 1.8 pounds. 

The consumption of rye and buckwheat flour is almost insignificant. 

Adding together the weights of flour and bread of all kinds as given 
in the budgets, the figure for the whole group is 4.1 pounds per capita 
weekly; for the Americans, 4.2 pounds; for the British-bom, 4 pounds; 
and for the Canadians, 3.4 pounds; in the last case nearly three-fourth 
pound below the average of the group. The consumption of both 
bread and flour shown in the Canadian returns is lower than that of 
either of the other components. 

With regard to bread substitutes, the difference in the movement 
of the per capita expenditure is very marked as compared with that 
of bread, the latter rising only from 3.57d. (7.2 cents) per capita in 
the lowest income class to 4.97d. (10.1 cents) in the highest; while 
the farmw shows a corresponding movement of from 1.78d. (3.6 
cents) per capita to 4.93d. (10 cents). 
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The position is set out in the following table: 



AVERAGE WEEKLY CONSUMPTION AND EXPENDITURE PER CAPITA ON BREAD, 
FLOUR, CAKKS, ETC., IN AMERICAN-BRITISH (NORtHERN) GROUP. 



Classified weekly feuniiy inoome. 



Under 19.73 

S9.73 and tmder SI 4.60. 
$14.60 and under $19.47 
$19.47 and under S24.33 
$24.33 and under $29.20 
$29.20 and under $34.07 
$34.07 and under 138.93 
$38.93 and over 



Bread. 



Coo- 
sumption 
(pounds). 



1.50 
1.85 
1.90 
1.92 
1.91 
1.79 
1.77 
2.04 



Expend- 
iture. 



10.061 
.099 
.103 
.104 
.104 
.098 
.100 
.114 



Flour. 



Own- 
sumption 
(lK)unds). 



2.58 
2.02 
2.07 
2.19 
2.36 
2.62 
2.28 
2.32 



Expend- 
iture. 



$0,099 
.080 
.080 
.085 
.091 
.098 
.068 
.091 



Rolls, cakes, bis- 
cuits, etc. 



Con- 
sumption 
(pounds). 



e.47 
.72 
.88 
.86 
.95 
.91 
1.04 
1.20 



Expend- 
itnre. 



$0,086 
.058 
.076 
.074 
.083 
.081 
.089 

.So 



RoDs, cakes, biscuits, and other forms of fancy bread form a con- 
stant and important item in the cereal food consumption of American 
households, amounting to 0.9 pound per capita weekly in this group. 
The particulars furnished for British-bom families show rather more 
than the average, and those for Canadian Uttle more than half the 
amount, or 0.5 pound per capita weekly. 

The consumption of macaroni, noodles, and spaghetti per family 
rises slowly with the income, but the average per capita is almost con- 
stant throughout, something less than 0.1 pound wieekly. The differ- 
ences shown by the components of the group are insignificant. 

There is a small rise in the per capita consumption of rice, barley, 
sago, etc., with the income. The average per capita is 0.18 pound 
weekly, and again no material departure from the general average is 
shown by the components of the group. 

The average weekly consumption of oatnieal and breakfast cereals 
is ahnost exactly 0.25 pound per capita for the whole group, but it is 
somewhat higher in the middle income class than at either end of the 
series. 

Potatoes are an important constituent of the dietary, showing an 
average of 21 pounds per family weekly for all budgets together, or 
4.3 pounds per capita. There is no material difference between the 
components of the group in their per capita consumption. 

Dried peas and beans (chiefly the small haricot, sometimes known 
in the United States as *^Navy beans '0 are used in considerable quan- 
tity. The American and British-bom famiUes use about a quarter 
of a pound per capita weekly, the Canadian, 0.4 pound. 

It is not possible even to estimate the quantities consumed, but the 
expenditure on green vegetables rises steadily with the income from 
9d. (18.3 cents) per family in the lowest income class, to 2s. 7d. (62.9 
cents) in the highest, so that, allowing for different size of family, 
the expenditure per capita is just doubled in the latter class. The 
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expenditure on sweet com and sweet potatoes is somewhat irregular, 
but tends to rise with the income. The former is sold very largely 
in the ^'cob" and the price of both is dependent upon season and 
locaUty. The canned vegetables are chiefly tomatoes, for which 
10 cents per can, weighing about 2i pounds gross, or three cans for 
25 cents, are very general prices. '^String beans" are also largely 
used. The consumption of sweet potatoes, a southern rather than a 
northern food, is much greater in the Ame ican than in either the 
British-bom or Canadian famiUes. The expenditure per capita on 
sweet com and fresh and canned vegetables is highest in the Ameri- 
can returns and lowest in the Canadian. 

The average consumption of fresh milk is a Uttle over one quart per 
capita weekly, being 56 quarts per annum for the whole group. Of 
the components the American returns show an average of 54 quarts, 
the British one of 61 quarts, and the Canadian one of 66 quarts. 

The average consumption of condensed milk is for the whole group 
0.15 pound per capita per week. For the components the figures 
show but Uttle difference, although the range within the group is very 
great. In 14 out of the 37 subgroups of not less than 25 famiUes each 
into which, on the basis of nationaUty, and town, the budgets fall, 
the quantity is 0.10 pound per capita or less; 16 subgroups use 0.10 
pound and less than 0.20 pound, and in the remaining 7 the consump- 
tion ranges from 0.20 pound to 0.40 pound per capita per week. 

The average consumption of butter per capita per week is for the 
whole group 0.42 pound. The differences between the components 
are insignificant, the Canadian returns showing a shghtly higher con- 
sumption than the others. Within the group the range is consider- 
able, from 0.64 pound, as shown by the American returns from 
Duluth, to 0.27 pound by those of Americans in St. Louis. Out of 
the 37 subgroups of more than 25 budgets each, 16 have a consump- 
tion of 0.40 pound and less than 0.50 pound per capita per week. 

The consumption of lard, suet, and dripping averages for the whole 
group 0.29 pound per capita per week. Of the components the Brit- 
ish-bom average 0.20 pound, the Canadians, 0.30, and the Americans, 
0.33. 

The average consumption of cheese of all kinds, is, for the group, 
0.11 pound per capita per week, the Americans and the British-born 
each showing an average almost equal to that of the groyp, and the 
Canadians an average of 0.09 pound. 

The consumption of eggs is, for the whole group, 4.6 per capita 
weekly (237 per annum). Of the components the returns from the 
British-born show an average of 5.1, from the Americans one of 4.4, 
and from the Canadians one of 4.3 per capita weekly; equivalent to 
265, 229, and 224 per annum, respectively. The 37 subgroups show 
a very wide range of consumption from 8 eggs per capita weekly to 2. 
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In 4 subgroups the average is above 7 eggs per capita weekly; in 2 
it is practically 7; in 10 it is above 5 but less than 6; in 10 more it is 
above 4 and less than 5; in nine it is above 3 but less than 4; and in 
2 only is the average less than 3. 

The gross annual consumption of eggs in the United States is very 
large, and that by the 3,215 families now under consideration, esti- 
mated on the basis of the budgets, would itself amount to 312,500 
dozens. The total number of eggs produced in the whole of the 
United States during 1909 is estimated at about 1,400,000,000 dozens. 
Coflfee, as contrasted with tea, may be regarded as the national 
domestic beverage. The average consumption of coffee per capita per 
week is 0.20 pound for the whole group. Of the components the Amer- 
ican returns show a weekly consumption of 0.23 pound per capita, 
the British 0.12 pound, and the Canadian 0.09 pound. The American 
budgets obtained in Pittsburg, with 0.31 pound per capita per week, 
show the largest consumption, followed by six subgroups of Americans 
with an average weekly consumption per capita of over 0.25 pound. 
The smallest consumption is shown by British returns from Lowell, 
viz, 0.03 pound. There are nine subgroups at the lower end of the 
scale using less than 0.10 pound of coffee weekly, and of these only 
one is American. The 106 American families in Muncie, which often 
provided the minima in foodstuffs, are eleventh on the Ust in coffee 
consumption, using 0.23 pound per capita per week, or 0.03 pound 
above the average of the whole group, and but little short of the 
general American average, as shown by the budgets. 

The average consumption of tea per capita per week is, for the 
whole group, 0.07 pound. Of the components the returns from 
British-bom families show an average of 0.10 pound, from Canadians 
one of 0.09 pound, and from Americans one of 0.06 pound. The 
consumption of cocoa and chocolate relatively to both coffee and tea 
is very small, about 1 pound per capita per annum for the whole 
group. 

The average weekly consumption of sugar per capita is, for th^ 
whole group, 1.06 pounds. Of the components, the American and 
Canadian returns show an average of 1.03 pounds and those of the 
British-bom 1.13 pounds. The range within the group is, as usual* 
very considerable, viz, from 1.44 to 0.78 per capita. Out of the 37 
subgroups of 25 budgets or more, 22 show a consumption of at least 
1 pound per capita weekly, and the mean for the remaining 15 sub- 
groups is 14 ounces per capita weekly, or 45.5 pounds per annum. 

The average consumption of molasses and sirup per capita per 
week for the whole group is 0.09 pint. 

The average consumption of all meat, including poultry and sau- 
sage, shown by the budgets, is 14.4 pounds per family weekly, or at 

8. Doc. 38, 62-1 i 
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the rate of 152 pounds per capita per annum; if fish be included, tha 
amount is increased to 168 pounds. The range of consumption is 
very great, from 100 poimds in the lowest income class to 192 pounds 
in the highest. If fish be included, these figures become 109 pounds 
and 212 pounds, respectively. 

Of the components of the group the Canadian returns show the 
lowest meat consumption, with 138.75 poimds per capita per annum 
(excluding fish), as against 155.5 pounds and 152 pounds, as shown 
by those of the British-bom and of Americans, respectivdiy. 

Transportation and the refrigerating car tend to weaken the signifi- 
cance of the aggregate consumption figures yielded by the budgets 
for different areas. For the various geographical groups of towns, 
however, the following are the figures of annual consumption per 
capita: 

pounds. 

New England towns 146.6 

Other Eastern towns (including New York) 156. 

Central towns * 146.6 

Middle Weal V)WBa 160.2 

When these aggregate figures are analyzed, the most important 
local differences shown are in the consumption of mutton and lamb, 
pork and bacon, ham, etc. Thus, while the consumption of beef is 
at its lowest in the Central and Middle West groups of towns, with 
percentages to the total meat consumption of 45 and 45.1, respec- 
tively, and reaches its maximum proportion in the New England 
towns, with 50.7 per cent, the mi n imum and maximum percentage of 
mutton and lamb differ much more considerably between the various 
groups of towns, the respective figures being 4.9 per cent in the Middle 
West group and 13.1 in that of New England. Pork, on the other 
hand, is at its maximum in the Middle West towns, with 19.2 per cent 
of total meat consumption, and at its lowest in the other eastern towns 
(including New York) at 10.7 per cent. The consumption of bacon, 
ham, etc., is also at its maximum in the Middle West group of towns, 
where it accounts for 13.6 per cent of the total meat consumption 
shown by the budgets, but was at its minimum in the New England 
towns, with 9.9 per cent. Local variations are also great in the cases 
of veal, sausage, and poultry, but these forms of meat enter less into 
the family dietaries. 

The following table sets out the quantities and percentages of the 
different kinds of meat, as shown by the budgets, derived from the 
various geographical groups of towns: 
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CONSUMPTION OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF MEAT, BY QEOaRAPHIGAL QROUPS OF 

TOWNS. 





Annual consumption of meat (pounds) 
per oapita la- 


Percentage consumption of each kind of 
meat. 


Itemf. 


New 

England 
towns. 


Other 
Eastern 
towns (in- 
cluding 
New 
York). 


Central 
towns 


Middle 

West 

towns. 


New 

England 

towns. 


Other 
Eastern 
towns (in- 
cluding 
New 
York), 


Central 
towns. 


Middle 

West 

towns. 


Beef. 


74.4 

19.2 

23.4 

14.6 

3.6 

&2 

6.2 


76.4 
19.2 
16.6 
17.7 
7.8 
6.7 
12.5 


66.0 

&3 

27.0 

19.2 

10.9 

8.8 

6.2 


72.3 
7.8 
30.7 
21.8 
12.5 

ia9 

4.2 


60.7 
13.1 
16.0 
9.9 
2.5 
3.5 
4.3 


49.0 
12.3 
10.7 
11.3 
5.0 

a.7 

8.0 


45.0 

5.7 

18.4 

13.1 

7.5 

&a 

4.3 


45.1 


Matton and lamh. ... 
Pork 


4.9 
19.2 


Bttaon» lam, eta... — 
Veal. 


18. ff 
7.8 


flwisngft.... ........... 


6.8 


Poutt^ 


2.6 







The average consumptioa of beef per capita per annum is^ for the 
whole group, 71.7 pounds, and the component nationalities show no 
important deviation from this figure; the returns from the British- 
bom showing an average of 75.9 pounds, from the Americans one of 
70.3 pounds, and from the CanacUans one of 69.8 pounds. 

The average consumption of pork, fresh and salt, in the whole group 
is 24.1 pounds per capita per annum; of the components the British 
returns show an average of 19 pounds, the American one of 25 pounds, 
and the Canadian one of 34 pounds. 

The average consumption of bacon per capita per annum is, for the 
whole group, 18.6 pounds; for the components: British-bom 19.7 
pounds, American 18.9 pounds, and Canadian 9.4 pounds. Combin- 
ing the figures for pork and bacon, the British returns show a con- 
sumption of 38.8 pounds per capita per annum, the Canadian 43.1 
pounds, and the American 43.9 pounds, and when thus combined 
there is but little difference in the consumption shown. 

The average consumption of mutton and lamb is only 13.3 pounds 
per capita per annum for the whole group. Of the components, the 
British-bom show an average of 18.9 pounds, the American one of 
11.6 pounds, and the Canadian of 9.4 pounds. The range of consump- 
tion is very great. 

The average consumption of veal for the whole group is 9 pounds 
per capita per annum. 

For sausage the average per capita per annum is 7.75 pounds. The 
American average ia 8.5 pounds, showing a slightly larger consump-* 
tion than the Canadian (7.75 pounds), while that of the British-bom 
falls to 5.8 pounds. There are only three town groups of 25 or more 
budgets in which the consumption of sausage exceeds 15 pounds per 
capita per annum, and in 19 such town groups the consumption is 6 
pounds or less; in 6 of these it is below 3 pounds. 
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The relative proportion of each kind of meat to all meat in the 
whole group is set out below : 

PERCENTAGE CONSUMPTION OF EACH KIND OF MEAT IN AMERICAN-BRITISH 

(NORTHERN) GROUP. 



Beef, fresh and corned. 

Mutton and lamb 

Pork, fresh and salt.... 

Bacon, ham, etc 

Veal 

Sausage 

Poultry 

Total 



€7.1 
&8 
1&.8 
13.2 
6.0 
&1 
6.0 



100.0 



Among the component nationalities the Canadians, according to 
the budgets, use the largest proportion of beef, viz, 50.4 per cent, 
while the British-bom show a consumption of mutton and lamb 
much greater than that used by either of the others, viz., 12.2 per 
cent, as against 7.6 per cent in the American returns and 6.8 per cent 
in the Canadian. There are also great differences in the consumption 
of pork, which forms 24 per cent of the whole in the case of the 
Canadians, 16 per cent in that of the Americans, and 12 per cent in 
that of the British-bom as set out in the budgets. 

Fish is of considerable importance in these dietaries, the returns 
from the British-bom showing a consumption of 0.42 pound per 
capita per week, the Canadian one of 0.33 pound and the American 
one of 0.27 pound. If fish be included with meat the average 
annual consumption of all meat per capita for the whole group is, as 
already stated, raised to 168 pounds. 

The local figures of quantity of fish consumed reflect mainly 
differences in the degree of facility with which fish can be obtained, 
all the towns showing the highest consumption being within easy 
reach of the Atlantic seaboard. The actual consumption per capita 
per annum as shown by the budgets of the various geographical 
groups of towns is as follows : 

Pounds. 
New England towns 23. 9 

Other Eastern towns (including New York) 22. 9 

Central towns 9. 4 

Middle West towns 12.0 

The annual per capita consumption of and expenditure on all meat 
and fish and the percentage of income spent on such food is as follows 
in each of the income classes: 
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CONST71CPTI0N OF AND EXPENDITURE ON MEAT AND FISH IN AKEBICAN-BRITISH 

(NORTHERN) GROUP. 



Classifled weekly family income. 


Annual 

consumption 

(pounds) 

per capita. 


Weekly 
expenditure 
I>er capita. 


Percentage 
of income. 


XJiid6rS9.73 


109 
145 
160 
165 
174 
176 
195 
212 


$0,299 
.411 
.456 
.487 
.522 
.627 
.608 
.654 


12.95 


•9.73 fKid under 914.60 


13.49 


$14.60 and under $19.47 


12.22 


S19.47 and under $24.33 


11.36 


•24.33 and under $29.20 


10.50 


•29.20 and under $34.07 


9.82 


•34.07 and under $38.93 


10.23 


•38.93 and over 


8.28 







The predominant range of consumption of all meat, poultry, and 
fish per capita per annum is from 140 to 190 pounds, 23 local nation- 
ality subgroups of at least 25 budgets each, comprising 2,201 families, 
falling within this range. The corresponding predominant range 
excluding fish and poultry may be taken as from 120 to 160 pounds 
per capita per annum. 

The consumption of meat of all kinds as shown by the budgets is 
in general high and much above European standards. As a rule 
nationality and occupation greatly influence the figures, and locality 
has been seen to be not without its effects, but when it is considered 
that in the lowest income class of the group of budgets under con- 
sideration the purchase of all meat and fish is 109 pounds per capita 
per annum (notwithstanding the fact that out of 119 children only 
two are earning and the remainder are of low average age), while it 
approaches double this figure in the highest iacome class, it is obvious 
that meat is regarded as a very important feature of the family 
dietary. 

A general tendency for food consumption per capita to rise with 
income is shown in the budgets, but in this there is no regularity. 
On the whole it is more marked as regards the first three income 
classes, that is, for those earning up to and under £4 ($19.47) per 
week, but even in these classes in some commodities as, for instance, 
pork, bacon and ham; sugar; lard, suet, and dripping, and coffee, it is 
hardly apparent in the budgets. As regards the total meat con- 
sumption itself it is only in the classes with family earnings averaging 
less than £4 ($19.47) per week that the consumption tends to move 
consistently with income. 

In addition to the large meat consumption, one of the most striking 
features of the American-British budgets is the great variety of food 
consumed and the relatively small proportion which the family food 
bill beam to total income. 
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UMCTED 8TATX8 AUS XlTOLAlt]) AJXD WAUS COXPAXm. 

In the comparison of income and cost of living based on the family 
budgets, tlie report uses the American-British (north^n) budgets as 
forming the fairest basis of comparison with conditions in England. 
In the United Kingdom about 70 per cent of all the budgets collected 
were of families with incomes of less than $9.73 per Week; of those col- 
lected in the United States for all nationaUties (and not for the 
American budget alone, in which the corresponding figure is a little 
over 2 per cent) less than 4 per cent fell within this range, and while 
in the United Kingdom about half the budgets were of f^mlies with 
incomes under $8.52 per week, in the United States the number fall- 
ing below this figure is almost negligible, comprising only 1.4 per cent 
of the whole and, therefore, too small in number to form a separate 
income class. The difference, if not of standard at least of nominal 
range of income, as between the two countries^ is manifest, and 
although it can not be concluded on the basis of this negative evi- 
dence that incomes of less than $6.52 per week are insufficient to 
maintain an ordinary family under American urban conditions, it is 
at least probable, say the investigators, that famiUes maintaining a 
position of independence upon an income below this sum are excep- 
tional. 

The points in connection with which budget comparisons have been 
specially attempted between the United States and England and 
Wales are: (1) The percentage of income spent on food; (2) the per- 
centage of income spent on similar items of food in both countries; 
and (3) the quantities consumed and amount spent on similar items. 

The following table shows for England and Wales and for the United 
States the average weekly family income and the average amount and 
per cent of the expenditure for food, the families being classified ac^ 
cording to weekly family income: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY FAMILY INCOME AND AMOTTNT ANt) 1»KR CENfT Of INOCNKE 
EXPENDED FOR FOOD, BY CLASSIFIED FAMILY INCOME. 



Limits Of weeikly &tnily income. 



UNITED KINGDOM. 

S6.06 and under $7.30 

f7.aOftinl under |8.$2 

18.52 and under 19.73 

X7NITED STATB3. 

19.73 and under 114.60 

114.60 and under S19.47 

SI 9.47 and under S24.33 

124.33 and under 129.20 



Average 
urertdy 

family in- 
oonw. 



$6.56 
r.77 
S.89 



12.42 
16.99 
21.51 
26.10 



Avefaf^ 

number of 

(^ildren 

livlBRat 

home. 



3.3 
3.2 
3.4 



2.06 
2.46 
2.88 
3.07 



Esponflitixre on food 
\:toxeludlng#lae,1 
and spirits^. 



Average 
amount. 



$4.34 
6.05 
5.42 



6.01 
7.50 
8.86 
9.86 



Peit;e&Uige 
of income. 



66.18 
65.04 
61.04 



47.62 
44.15 
41.19 
37.78 
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The point in the foregoing table which at once attracts attention is 
the much wider range shown between the various family incomes in 
the two countries than between the amounts actually spent on food, 
and consequently the much greater margin of income available in the 
American group after expenses for food have been met. 

It will be observed that the average number of persons in the 
American budgets is 0.68 less than in those of the United Kingdom. 
Exact comparison in respect to age and proportionate contribution 
made to the family income by the children in the two countries is not 
possible, but the data available show that in these respects there is a 
general similarity. 

The actual amounts spent on food per capita in each income class 
in England and Wales and in the United States are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

AVERAGE FOOD BILL PER CAPITA IN FAMILIES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FAMILY 

INCOME. 



United Kingdom. 


United States. 


I^imits of weelcly family income. 


Average 

food bill 

per capita. 


Limits of weekly &mlly income. 


Average 

foodbfll 

per capita. 


Under 96.08 


10.68 

.82 

.97 

1.00 

L13 


Under $9.73 


$1.10 


$6.0B and under ^.30 


$9.73 and under $U.60 


1.45 


t7.30 and under $8.52 


$14.60 and under $19.47 


1.65 


S8.52 and under $9.73 


$19.47 and under $24.33 


1.76 


t9.73 and over 


$24.33 and under $29.20 ; 


1.87 




$29.26 and under 934.07 


1.92 




$34.07 and under $38.93 


2.04 




188.93 and over 


2.24 









In the following table comparison is made of the consumption of 
certain articles of food by average workmen's famiUes in the United 
States and in England and Wales: (1) Of families with total family 
income approximately similar; (2) of families with total amount 
spent foT food approximately similar, and (3) of families with total 
amount spent for food approximately similar, allowance being made 
for the difference in retail prices in the two countries. Comparison 
is made on the basis of quantity wherever possible. Where quantity 
can not be given, the comparison is based on cost. The quantity 
consumed or the amount spent is taken as 100, and the relative con- 
sumption or expenditure in the American families as compared with 
this is shown in the table. 
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PER CAPITA QUANTITIES OF. OR AMOUNTS SPENT ON CERTAIN ARTICLES OP FOOD 
CONSUMED BY WORKMEN'S FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES (AMERICAN-BRIT- 
ISH— NORTHERN GROUP), AS COMPARED WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

(United Kingdom-lOO.] 



Commodity or group of com- 
modities. 



Quantities: 

Bread and flour 

All meat and fiah 

Eggs 

Fresh milk 

Cheese 

Butter and animal fats 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Expenditure: 

Other vegetables and fruit i. 

Tea, coffee, cocoa, etc 



Families with total fiunily 
income approximately 
similar. 



Income, 

United 

Kingdom, 

18.52 to 19.73; 

income. 

United 

Rtates, 

under 19.73. 



Income, 

United 

Kingdom, 

19.73 and 

over: Income, 

United 

States, 

19.73 to 114.60. 



73 
123 
108 

82 

43 
115 
141 

98 

238 
92 



66 
161 
139 

93 

50 
103 
137 

89 

261 
108 



Families with 
total amount 
speut on food 
approximate- 
ly similar. 



Income, 

United 

Kingdom, 

S9.73 and 

over; income. 

United 

States, 

SI 4.60 to 

$19.47. 



67 
165 
172 
107 

63 
110 
132 

93 

320 
122 



Families with total 
amount spent on food 
approximately similar, 
allowance being made 
for percentage difference 
in retail prices as be- 
tween United States and 
England and Wales. 



Income, 

United 

Kingdom, 

S6.08 to 17.30; 

income, 

United 

States, 

19.73 to 

S14.60. 



60 
195 
216 
126 

62 
136 
143 
107 

483 
139 



Income, 

United 

Kingdom, 

18.52 to 19.73; 

income, 

United 

States, 

S14.60to 

$19.47. 



72 
178 
197 
109 

71 
128 
139 
102 

357 
133 



1 Fresh, dried, and canned fruit. In the United States, including a small quantity of sweet potatoes 
and Jam. 

In spite of the different bases upon which the above comparisons 
are made, a marked uniformity in the general results is shown in the 
consumption per capita, which is the basis of comparison adopted in 
all cases. The differences shown are nearly always those of degree and 
not of direction. Thus, even in the lowest income class of the Ameri- 
can budgets, the consumption of certain commodities is always higher 
than that shown in the British budgets with which they can be com- 
pared, while other foods, even in the highest American income classes 
included in the table, show a consumption that is always lower. 
The most striking examples of the former characteristic are seen in 
meat and fish, in which the American consumption per capita ranges 
-from an excess of 23 per cent to one of 95 per cent; eggs, in which 
the corresponding excess ranges from 8 to 116 per cent, and potatoes, 
in which the excess is comparatively imiform throughout, ranging 
from 32 to 43 per cent. On the other hand, a smaller consumption 
of bread and flour is always shown in the American budgets, and 
almost imiformly, the range being only from 27 to 34 per cent less. 
Much the same general results are shown in the case of cheese, in 
which the consumption is only something over half as much in the 
Amerioan families as in those of the United Kingdom, the figures 
showing a difference of from 57 to 29 per cent. Fresh milk and sugar 
are the only articles in which consumption is sometimes more and 
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dometimes less in the American faitiilies, the variation shown being 
in the case of fresh milk, from 18 per cent less to 26 per cent more, 
and in that of sugar, from 11 per cent less to 7 per cent more. 

In the classes of commodities in which the comparison has to be 
made on the basis of expenditure and not of quantity, uniform excess 
in the United States is shown in the case of vegetables and fruit. In 
this group of items, which includes canned vegetables, so largely 
consumed in the United States, the amount expended exceeds by 138 
to 383 per cent that spent by the average family in the United King- 
dom with which comparisons are made. The amounts spent on tea, 
cofiFee, etc., in the two countries are relatively uniform, being never 
more than 8 per cent less or 39 per cent more in one country than 
in the other. 

The figures of the foregoing table illustrate, according to the report 
the general effect that "The dietary of the average American family 
is more varied and more liberal than that of families that as nearly at 
possible correspond to them in the United Kingdom." "The amount 
spent per capita on food in the average American family begins at $ 
figure a little higher than that at which the British maximum stops; 
and the mean of the average food bill per capita of the second, third, 
and fourth British income classes is 93.3 cents per capita, and that oj 
the second, third, and fourth American income classes $1.62." 

The complete basis for strict international comparisons goes no 
further than income and cost of food. As regards rent, the report has 
shown that roughly this item costs something more than twice aa 
much in the United States as in England and Wales, but as to the 
remaining charges on family income, such as clothing, fuel and light, 
beverages other than coffee, etc., tobacco, insurance, recreation and 
holidays, etc., the necessary data for international comparison are 
wanting. 

But while the necessary statistical data for an exact comparison of 
the classes of supplementary expenditure are wanting, the report 
notes that there is sufficient evidence to show the general relationship 
to income that such expenditure would bear in the United States as 
compared with England. Thus, for some months in the year over a 
great part ol the field of inquiry fuel is a heavier chaise than in Eng^ 
land and Wales, owing partly to the lighter structure of the houses, 
but mainly to the greater severity of the climate. No figure as to 
this excess in comparative cost can, however, be mentioned. On the 
other hand, it is noted that the methods of heating generally adopted, 
although less hygienic than the open fireplace, are more efficient, that 
the American dwelling is kept at a higher temperature than in Eng- 
land, and that all rooms are more uniformly heated. 

The item of etching raises wider and more difficult questions of 
comparisoui but me report states that particulars that have been 
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obtained go to show that while higher prices hare as a rule been paid 
in tile United States than in the United Kingdom for woolen and 
worsted fabrics of similar quality, a very large supply of domestic 
articles of wearing apparel of most descriptions is available there of 
standard sizes that are on sale at prices either not much higher or not 
higher than in England, although often less durable. Regarding other 
items the report makes the following statement: 

In connection with the ^ consumption of beverages other than 
ooflfee, tea, and alcoholic drinks, the great quantity of iced drinks of 
various descriptions consumed may be mentioned, and ice itself, 
mainly for the preservation of foods, is a weekly item of expenditure 
in the summer months in practically every household, while an ice box 
is a common possession and an ice-cream freezer by no means rare in 
working-class homes. While, therefore, ice ranks as a small distinc- 
tive charge on income, it affords one of the numerous illustrations of 
an expenditure that, regarded as necessary, secures at the same time 
its own return in comfort and satisfaction. Much tobacco is con- 
sumed, and the number of cigar ends tiirown away which no one takes 
the trouble to pick up is one of the trifles that is noticeable. 

Traveling to and from work for short distances is more expensive 
in America than in England, 5 cents being the usual minimum on 
tramwavs, and reduced tickets for workmen being very rarely issued. 
Thus, ii the cars have to be used at all, the double journey nearly 
always costs 60 cents per week. On the other hand, it rstrely costs 
more, the uniform fare adopted for long and short distances generally 
taking the wage earner as far as he is likely to travel. Holidays, 
recreation, and sundries, together with savings, come more avowedly 
and more completely within the region of the voluntary use of any 
margin of income that mav be available than do the previous items, 
and the amounts are, therefore, even more elastic and mdeterminable. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

The conclusions of the report are summed up as follows: 

Summarizing now the results of the international comparison, it 
appears that the ratio of the weekly wages for certain occupations in 
the United States and England and Wales, respectivdy, at the dates 
of the two iuquiries, is 243 to 100 in the building trades, 213 to 100 in 
the engineering trades, 246 to 100 in the printing trades, and 232 to 
100 in all these trades together. Allowing for a slight advance in 
wages in England and Wales between the dates of the two inquiries, 
tiie combined ratio would be 230 to 100. 

The weekly hours of labor were found to be 11 per cent shorter in 
the building trades in the United States than in England and Wales, 
7 per cent snorter in the printing trades, but 6 per cent longer in the 
engineering trades, the ratio shown by all the occupations in these 
tiiree trade groups together being 96 to 100. 

As regards rents, the American workman pays on the whole a little 
more than twice as much as the English workman for the same 
amount of house accommodation, the actual ratio being 207 to 100; 
the minimum of the predominant range of rents for the United States 
towns as a whole exceeding by from 50 to 77 per cent the maximum 
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of the range for towns in England and Wales for dwellings containing 
the same number of rooms. 

The retail prices of food, obtained by weighting the ascertained 
predominant prices according to the consumption shown by the 
feritish budgete, show, when allowance is made for the increase which 
took place in this country between October, 1905, and February, 1909, 
a ratio of 138 to 100 for the United States and England and Wales, 
respectively. 

One peculiarity shown by the budgets is the comparatively small 
consumption of baker's bread in the average American working-class 
family, the consumption being 8 J pounds weekly per family as against 
22 pounds in the United Kingdom, the place of bread being taken in 
the United States to some extent by rolls, cakes, biscuits, etc., on 
which the expenditure is about three times as great as that shown in 
the average 6ritish budget. On the other hand, the consumption of 
meat is much larger in the United States, and the consumption of 
vegetables is also larger. The budgets indicate, in general, that the 
dietary of American working-class families is more liberal and more 
variecf than that of corresponding f amiUes in the United Kingdom. 

Comparison of wages, hours of labor, rents, and prices in tne areas 
of investigation in the two countries has been made on the assump- 
tion that an English workman with an average family maintained 
under American conditions the standard of consumption as regards 
food to which he had been accustomed. Under sucn conditions the 
workman's wages would be higher in the United States by about 130 
per cent, with slightly shorter hours, while on the other hand his 
expenditure on food and rent would be higher by about 52 per cent. 

It is evident then, that even when allowance has been made for 
the increased expenditure on food and rent a much greater margin is 
available in the United States than in England and Wales. 

The margin [over expenditure for rent and food] is clearly large, 
making possible a command of the necessaries and conveniences and 
minor luxuries of life that is both nominally and really greater than 
that enjoyed by the corresponding class in tnis country, ^though the 
effective margin is itself, in practice, curtailed by a scale of expendi- 
ture to some extent necessarily and to some extent voluntarily 
adopted in accordance witii a different and a higher standard of 
inaterial comfort. 
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BEPORTS OF BRITISH BOABD OF TBADE OX COST OF IIYING 
IN ENOULETD AST) WALES, GEBMAITT, FBAITCE, BELGIUM, 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The report recently issued by the British Board of Trade on Cost of 
Living in American Towns, which is summarized somewhat in detail 
in an earlier part of this BuOetin, is the fifth of a series of uniform 
studies by the !Qoard of Trade into the subject of the conditions of 
Uving of the wage-earning papulation in the -more important indus- 
trial towns of various countries, and particularly into the wages and 
hours of labor, rents and housing conditions, retail prices of food, and 
tbe expenditure §&r food of the f amiUes of wage earners. The first of 
these reports related to Great Britain and covered 77 towns in England 
and Wales, 11 in Scotland, and 6 in Ireland, or 94 in all. The data 
presented were for October, 1905. The second relating to Germany 
covered 33 industrial towns in that country, the data presented being 
for March and April, 1908. The third report relating to France cov- 
ered 30 industrial towns in that country and presented conditions for 
August to October, 1907. The fourth report relating to Belgium cov- 
ered 15 industrial towns in that country, the data being for Jime, 
1908.^ The main object of these foreign inquiries has been stated to 
be in all cases identical, namely, to obtain a collection of data com- 
parable with those presented in the first report relating to cost of 
living in the United Kingdom. 

The methods adopted in the several investigations, including the 
collection of the statistical material in regard to wages and hours of 
labor, rents, prices, and family expenditure for food, were the same 
so far as possible. The important difference in the date to which the 
statisticid data relate was deemed necessary owing to the lapse of 
time between the beginning of the investigation in Great Britain in 
1905 and its completion in the United States in 1909. Supplemen- 
tary inquiries were made in connection with each of the foreign studies 
f or the purpose of making the ad jus tmentsnecessaiy in order to ascer- 
tain approximately the differences in the results which were due to the 
different dates of the investigation in the various countries. With 

1 See BuUetln of the Bnreao of Labor No. 77, July, 1908, pp. S3fr-364; Bulletin No. 78, September, 1908, 
pp. 623-M8; Bulletin No. 83, July, 1909, pp. 68-OT; and Bulletin No. 87, March, 1910, pp. 60&-425. 
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this information the reports of the Board of Trade present inter* 
national comparisons of conditions in each foreign country and in 
England and Wales at corresponding dates. 

In planning the scope and method of these investigations, it is 
carefully pointed out in the various reports, the main purpose was to 
secure the basis of international comparisons between England and 
Wales and the various foreign countries, and, secondly, to make com- 
parisons between the various sections of the several countries. This 
purpose, as the report makes clear, made necessary obtain liHiitatioDs 
in its scope and method. This implied especially in the selection of 
industries and occupations for which comparable data in r^ard to 
wages and hours of labor could be secured. 

Thus far the British Board of Trade has not Intiiigtit togeOugr mto 
a single report the comparisons between England and Wales and the 
four foreign countries studied by their investigatois, but masnxnch as 
the same figures for England and Wales have been vssed aa tbe baaos 
of comparison in each of the volumes relating to the foreign studies, 
it seems proper to bring the results which have been published in the 
five reports into a single comparison. This has been done briefly in 
the tables presented in the following pages. The fact should not be 
overlooked, however, that for a full understanding of these compari- 
sons reference should be made to the original reports. Inasmuch as 
international comparisons of rates of wages, retail prices of food, 
rents, and details of family cost of living are extremely complex, a 
definite conclusion should not be drawn without a careful study of the 
details involved. The figures which are included in the following 
comparative tables are in all cases, except as may be noted, from the 
reports of the British Board of Trade. 

The scope of the investigations which form the basis of the five 
reports of the Board of Trade is indicated in the foUowiug table. The 
table contains no reference to the wage data collected. For some of 
the cities much wage information was included in the report, cover- 
ing a wide range of occupations. The international oompariaona, 
however, were limited to cover in the building trades bricklayers, 
stonemasons, carpenters, joiners, plasterers, plumbers, paintersi, and 
hod carriers and bricklayers' laborers; in the enginemng trades 
(foundries and machine shops) there were included fitteirs, turaers, 
smiths, pattern makers, and laborers ; the printing trades were repre- 
sented by hand eompofdtars on job work. 
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SUMMARY OF PATA GOIiLfiCTEX) IN EACH COUNTBY. 

{Compiled from reports of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents, Housing and Retail 
Priibes, together with Rates oi Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns of th^ 
United EJbagdom, 1908; Oernumy, 1908; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United States, 1911.] 



Country. 



England and Wales 
Germany 

France 

Belgium 

United States s 



Datarelato 



Cities or towns. 



Number. 



177 
33 

30 

15 
«28 



Aggregate 
population. 



13,900,000 
9,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,680,000 
15,488,000 



Family 
budgets. 



1,944 
6,046 

5,605 

1,869 
7,616 



Prices of 
commod- 
ities: 
Number 
of quo- 
tations. 



Rents of 
working- 
class ten- 
Mnents: 
Number 
of dwel- 
lings. 






000 



107,000 

60,000 

32,000 
90,000 



Month and year 



Oct., 1905. 
Oct., 1905; 

1908. 
Oct., 1905; 

1907. 
June, 1908. 
Feb., 1909. 



Mar.-Apr., 
Aug.-Oct., 



1 The report also oovered towns in Sootland and Ireland, but in the international comparisons only data 
for England and Wales were used. 
'Not reported. 

s Dwellings occupied by colored tenants are excluded. 
* Counting, for statistical purposes, the "Twin Cities," Minneapolis and St. Paul, as one town. 

The cities chosen for the investigation in each of the countries 
differed greatly in size, ranging in England from London, with four 
million and a half inhabitants, to Norman ton, with only 12,000; in 
Germany from Berlin, with over two million, to Oschersleben, with 
13,000; in France from Paris, with two and three-quarter million, to 
Fougeres, with 23,500; in Belgium from Brussels, with 630,000 (in 
the Metropolitan area), to Paturages, with 12,000; in the United 
States New York, with nearly three and a half milhon was, of course, 
the greatest, and Muncie, Ind., with 24,000, was the smallest city 
included in the investigation. 

In the consideration of all of the tables which follow, the varying 
dates of the investigations should be kept in mind. 

RATES OF WAGES. 

The predominant range of weekly wages at the dates of the several 
investigations in the various countries for selected occupations in the 
building, engineering, and printing trades is shown in the following 
table. It should be noted that the figures for England and Wales are 
exclusive of London and thoae of Germany are exclusive of Berlin: 
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FBBDOMINANT RANGE OF WEEKLY WAGES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN SPECLffiD 

INDUSTRIES, BY COUNTRIES 

[CompUed from reports of an Inquirr by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents, Houslnc; and Ketail 
Prices, toe ether wiwh Rates of wages in certain occupations In the Principal Industrial Towns of the 
United Kingdom, 1906; Germany, 1906; France, 1900; Belgium, 1010; United Stotes. 1911.] 



Country. 



England and Wales (excluding 

London) 

Germany (excluding Berlin) 

France 

Belgium 

United Stetes 



Predominant range of weeUy wages. 



Building trades. 



Bricklayers. 



19.12-19.85 
iO. 65- 7.60 
5.2V- 7.02 
16.05- 5.84 
26.77-30.42 



Stonemasons. 



10.04-19.57 

(«) 
5.25-7.02 

(«) 
23.42-20.77 



Carpenters. 



18.8049.57 
6.55- 7.60 
5.84- 7.36 
4.91- 6.14 

16.73-21.90 



Joiners. 



18. 80-19.57 



5.78- 6.43 

4.97-5.70 

16.73-21.90 



Plasterers. 



68.88-410.14 



5.78-7.06 

5.01-5.96 

24.33-29.00 



Building trades. 



Engineering trades. 



Country. 



England and Wales (excluding 

London) 

Germany (excluding Berlin) 

France 

Belgiiun 

United States , 



Plumbers. 



68.60-19.67 
6.84- 6.93 
5.84- 7.02 
4.91- 5.70 

21.29-27.37 



Painters. 



67.66-69.12 
5.84- 7.22 
5.21- 6.43 
4.50- 5.25 

15.82-20.68 



Hod carriers 
and brick- 
layers' labor- 
ers. 



65.92-66.57 
4.74- 5.84 
3.85- 4.83 
3.65-4.38 

12.17-16.73 



Fitters. 



67.79-68.76 
6.33- 7.79 
5.84- 7.02 
4.81-5.56 

15.41-18.13 



Turners. 



67.7948.76 
6.57-8.03 
5.84-7.42 
4.99-5.92 

15.41-18.13 



Country. 



England and Wales (excluding 

Tjondon) 

Germ:»ny (excluding Berlin) 

France 

Belgium 

United States 



Engineering trades. 



Smiths. 



67.79-18.76 
6. 9:^ 8. 03 
6. 12- 7. 73 
4.89- 5.96 

16.47-20.76 



Patternmakers. 



68.27-60.25 
6.20- 7.30 
6.20- 7.24 
4.77- 5.84 

18.13-22.30 



laborers. 



64.38-63.35 
4.3S- 5.35 
3. 79- 4. ti6 
3.14- 3.95 
9. 12-10. 65 



Printhig trade: 

Hand com- 
positors (Job 
work). 



66.81-68.03 
6.02- 6.31 
6.56-7.02 
4.68-5.56 

16.73-19.77 



1 Including stonemasons. 



* Included in bricklayers. 



When the wages m the various countries are compared a wide 
range is found in every occupation. In the several reports issued 
by the Board of Trade not only are actual wages presented, but 
relative figures are also given, wages for England and Wales (exclu- 
sive of London) being taken as the basis of comparison or 100. In 
the following table these figures, expressive of relative weekly wages, 
are given: 
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RSLATIVB LEVEL OF WEEKLY WAGES IN CERTAIN OCCtJPATtONS IN iPEOlYlED 

INDUBTRIES, BY COUNTRIES. 

[Connaed fpoat reports 9i an laf ulrj bytlia Board of Tndo into Working Qast Roots, Housins and 
Retail Prioos, togsther with Rates of wag^s it certain ooeupations in the Principal IndustrlalTowns 
ofths UbIM KjSfflwtB, 1986; TJetmanj, igoS; Franoo, 1909; B^i^» 1910; UnUed Stetas, 1911.) 



Couatry. 



Boc^d apd WiMs («xdadbig 

London) 

Otnnanf (axdddfBg Beriin). 

frsnoe 

Bdrian 

Uniu 



ted Btatoi. 



Ratio of mean predomlnaDt weekly wage to that In England and Wales 

taken as IdtK 



■i . ,* 



Bnildlng trades. 



Brick- 
layers. 



100 

6$ 

301 



Stone- 
masons. 



100 

(«) 
65 

(«) 
270 



Carpen- 
ters. 



72 

00 

210 



Joiners. 



100 



66 

58 

210 



Plaster- 



100 



67 

58 

280 



Plumb- 
ers. 



'8 

70 

5$ 

260 



Painters. 



100 
78 
69 
56 

217 



Hod car- 
riers and 
bricklay- 
ers' la- 
borers. 



100 
86 
71 
66 

231 



Cwitiy. 



England and Wales (excluding 

London) 

Germany (ezeladiiig BeiUa).. . . . . 

France 

Belgium 

Untted States 



Engineering tfades. 



ntttts. 



100 
85 
78 
63 

203 



Tomerl. 



100 
88 

80 

66 

203 



Sndlblk 



100 
90 
84 
66 

225 



Pattern 
makers. 



100 
77 
77 
61 

231 



Laborers. 



t*. ;. 



lOD 

100 

87 

73 

203 



Hand 
oompoel- 

tors 

aob 

work). 



100 
83 
85 
69 

246 



Arithme- 
tic mean 
of ratios, 
all trades. 



100 
83 
75 
63 

232 



> Including stonemasons. 



* Indnded in bricklayers. 



An examination of the above table shows that for all occupations 
without exception wages are highest in the United States, the other 
countries arranging themselves in order, England and Wales, Ger- 
many; France, and Belgium. Taking the arithmetical mean of the 
ratios for all occupations, the weekly rate of wages in the United 
States was, according to the reports, approximately two and one- 
third times the wages in England and Wales, two and fiv&-sixths 
tunes the wages in Germany, three and one-eighth times the wages 
in France, and three and three-fourths times the wages in Belgium. 

With regard to the effect of the differences in the dates of the 
investigations upon the wages as shown in the table, the statements 
of the reports of the Board of Trade may be summed up as follows: 

Oermany. — If the data for all the trades be taken together, an 
estimate of a rise of 8 or 9 per cent in the general level of weekly 
wages and earnings between October, 1905, and March, 1908 (that 
is, in a period marked until near its close by great industrial activity), 
may be regarded as approximately accurate. 

France. — Between October, 1905, and October, 1907, on the 
average, wages in the building trades increased about 5 per cent. 
In the engineering trades changes were less marked. Taking all 
the towns together the average rise was about 3 per cent. Earnings 

8. Doc. 38, 62-1 5 
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in the printing trades do not appear to have increased to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Belgium. — It does not appear that the result of the investigation 
would have been appreciably different if all 'the data could have 
been brought down to the autumn of 1908. 

England and Wales. — The level of wages in the building trades was 
the same in England and Wales in 1909 as in 1905^ but the level in 
the engineering trades had been raised by about 1^ per cent between 
October, 1905, and February, 1909, and those of compositors by 
about 2i per cent. The effect of these changes would be to lower 
the mean ratio for the trades represented in the above table from 
232 to 100 to 230 to 100. 

When the rates of wages reported in the individual cities of each 
country are compared a wide range is found. Each report contains 
figures showing the relative rates of wages in each city as compared 
with those in the chief city of the country as a basis or 100, and in 
order to compare the ranges in the various countries these figures 
have been brought together in the following table: 

RANGE OF WEEKLY WAGES IN THE CITIES OP EACH COUNTRY AS COMPARED WITH 

WAGES IN THE CHIEF CITY. 

Compiled from reports of an Inquiry bv the Board of Trade Into Working Class Rents. HotisinK and 
Retail Prices, together with Rates of Wages in oertain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns 
of the United Kingdom, 1906; Germany, 1906; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United States, 19U.] 



Goontry. 



gggian d and Wales 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

United SUtes 



Num- 
ber 
of 
cities 
cov- 
ered. 



77 
33 
30 
15 
28 



Cii7 taken 

as basis or 

100. 



London... 

Berlin 

Paris 

Brussels... 
New York 



Relative wage level as compared with chief city. 



Building trades. 



Skilled men. 



Highest. 



105 
102 
100 
100 
110 



Lowest. 



74 
65 
53 
72 
73 



Range 

from 

lowest to 

highest. 



31 
37 
47 
28 
87 



Unskilled men. 



Highest. 



110 
125 
100 
100 
1102 



Lowest. 



58 
56 

67 
64 



Range 

from 

lowest to 

highest. 



41 
67 
45 
33 
38 





Num- 




ber 


Country. 


of 
cities 




cov- 




ered. 


England and Wales. 


77 


QArmany, 


33 


France. 1 


30 
15 


Pelfiiuni 


Unfted States 


28 



Citv taken 

as basis or 

100. 



London... 

Berlin 

Paris 

Brussels... 
New York 



Relative wage level as compared with chief city. 



Engineering trades. 



Skilled men. 



High, 
est. 



100 
100 
100 

111 

100 



Low- 
est. 



74 
65 
56 
71 
68 



Range 
from 
lowest 
to high- 
est. 



26 
35 
44 
40 
32 



Unskilled men. 



HIi 
es 



t 



100 
108 
100 
109 
113 



Low- 
est. 



71 
71 
60 
74 
77 



Range 
from 
lowest 
to high- 
est. 



39 
87 
40 
85 



Printing, hand 
compositors (job 
work). 



High- 
est. 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



Low- 
est. 



63 
80 
57 
63 
71 



Range 
from 
lowest 

to high- 
est. 



20 
43 
37 
29 



I Not including wages of negroes. 
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Oompariiig the various coxintries in regard to the extent of the 
range in wages, it wiU be seen that within every countiy and within 
every- occttpation the rates of wages differ widely. This range is 
found to be generally the widest in the cities of France. Taking the 
five groups of occupations together, the differences between the 
cities of the United States are^, according to these reports, less than 
the differences between the cities of any of the other countries, 
although the territory covered by the investigation in the United 
States was greater than that covered in any of the other countries.* 

Although the fact is not brought out in the table, it may be stated 
that in no case was the minimum wage reported found in the smallest 
city of the country. On the other hand, it will be seen that in many 
cases the highest wage was paid in some city other than the largest 
city of the country. . In France, however, the highest wage was 
reported for Paris for every occupation, 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

The average usual hours of labor per week for the same group of 
occupations for which rates of wages have been shown are presented 
in the following table: 

AVBRAQE USUAL HOURS OF LABOR IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN SPECIFIED INDUS- 

TRIES, BY COUNTRIES. 

[Compiled ftrom reportB of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents, Housing and 
Retail Piioes. together with Kates of Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns 
or the United Kingdom, 1908; Germany, 190B; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910: United States, 1911.] 



England and Wales* 

Qermaiqr 

France*. 

Belgium 

United Ststes 



Average usual hours of labor per week. 



Buildtaig trades. 



Brick- 
layers. 



62| 

69 

67} 
4R 



Stone- 
masons. 



52i 
69 

64j 
67 

46 



Carpen^ 
telS. 



63 

69 

64 

67* 

471 



Joiners. 



63 



63] 

673 

471 



Plas- 
terers. 



63 



63 

m 

46] 



Plumb- 



63) 

68 

63 

674 
47| 



PahiteiB. 



53) 

69 

63 

m 

47} 



Hod car- 
riers and 

brick. 

layers' 
laborers. 



52) 
69 



England and Wales* 

Qennany 

France". 

Belgium 

l^nftad States 



Engineering trades. 



Fitters. 



63 

691 
60 
60 
66 



Turners. 



63 

69) 
60 
60| 
6^ 



Smiths. 



63 

6 
60 
60i 
66 



0) 



Pattara 
makers. 



63 

69) 
60 
60i 
66: 



Laborers. 



63 

69) 

6a 
6a 

56 



Printing 
trade: 

Hand com- 
positors 

(Job work). 



62) 
64 

6 

69 

49 



n 



* According to the Board of Trade report *' The inquiry embraced towns scattered oyer an area nine times 
*B i^reat as the United Kingdom and equal to nearly twice the combined areas of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and Belgium, the four countries previously investigated." 

* Whether Loaoon is included, not reported.  Whether Paris to included, not reported. 
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The comparison of weekly houn of labor can be made mtieh more 
readily by the use of the relative fibres contained in the reports^ 
which are in the casid of each occupation computed upon the basis of 
the arerage weekly hours in England and Wides as 106. 

BBLATIVE LEVEL OF AVERAGE USUAL HOURS OP LABOR IN (DERTAIN OCCUPATIONS 

IN SPECIFIED INDUSntlSS, BY COUKT^ISS. 

{Oom|>IIMl (ram rapdrts of bA Inquiry by tHe Boftrd of Tfade Into WorkHig Oliss BAttitB, Hboiiag, tad 
Retail Prices, together with Rates of Wages In certain occupations In the Principal Industrial Towns of 
the United Kingdom, IMS; Germany, 1906; France, lOOd; Betglum, mO; uSteS States, 1911.] 



England and Wales ^ 

Oermany 

Fzancef. 

Belgium... -r 

United mates 



Ratio of average weekly houn of labor to thoae In England and Wales 

tiOcen Bi lOO. 



Building trades. 



Brick- 
layers. 



100 
112 
123 

U9 
87 



Stone- 
masons. 



100 
112 
123 
129 
89 



Car- 
penters. 



100 
111 
121 
127 
90 



Joiners. 



100 



120 

127 

90 



PIM- 
tereci. 



100 



119 
127 

87 



Phxml^ 
ess. 



100 
08 
18 

126 



J 



Painters. 



100 

iiS 



I  « i I I I If 



Hod car* 

rfersBud 

brick- 

toyera* 

laborers. 



109 
112 
123 
129 



England and Wales ^ 

Germany 

France' 

Belgium.... 

United States 





Engineering trades. 




Printing' 










trade: Hand 

compositors 

(Job work). 


Fitters. 


Turners. 


Smiths. 


Pattern 
makers. 


Laboi^ 
eiB. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


112 


112 


112 


112 


112 


103 


114 


114 


114 


114 


114 


113 


114 


114 


n4 


114 


114 


114 


106 


106 


106 


106 


106 


93 



Arithmetie 

mean of 

ratios, all 

trades. 



109 
111 
117 
121 
96 



1 Whether London is Included, not reported. 



* Whether Paris is included, not reported. 



An examination of the foregoing table shows that for the building 
trades and for compositors the hours of labor in the United States are 
uniformly fewer than those in any of the other countries, being 
approximately 10 per cent below the hours id those occupations in 
England and Wales. The next above England and Wales is Ger- 
many, with hours from 10 to 12 per cent longer; France, with hours 
approximately 20 per cent longer in the building trades, and 13 per 
cent for compositors, and 14 per cent in the engineering trades; and 
Belgium, with hours in the building trades nearly 30 per cent higher 
and in.the engineering and printing trades 14 per cent higher. . Con- 
sidering the arithmetical mean of the ratios for all trades, houns in the 
United States are 5 per cent below those in England and Wales, and 
those in Germany, France, and Belgium are, respectively, 11, 17, and 
21 per cent higher than England and Wales. 
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Since the date of the investigation a sUght tendency toward a reduc- 
tion of hours has heen noted in all of the countries save Belgium^ but 
it doc^ nqt appear that, the^e changes would affect in any marked 
degree the comparisons of the foregoing table. 

BENTS. 

In the following table are presented the actual and relative weekly 
rents charged in the various countries for dwellings of two, three, 
four, five, and six rooms. Only dwellings of three and fou^ rooms 
were found as preyaUing types in all of the countries, and dwellings of 
five and six rooms were found common types only in England and the 
United States. 



PBEDOMINANT ^ANOE OF WEEKLY BENTS IN ^AOH COUNTBY, BY PIZE OF 

PW5:;.HN0. ' 

[Gom^led Inhb rep<Hl8 M an &iqiiiry by Uie Board of Trade Into WwUag Class Bents, fiouslng, .and 
Re&U Prices, together witb Bates of Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns 
01 the United K^^gdom, 1906; Germany, 1906; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United Stotes, 1911.] 



Country. 


Predominant range of weekly rents for~ 


Two rooms. 


Three rooms. 


Four rooms. 


Five rooms. 


Six rooms. 


England an4 Wales (exchiding 
London) 


|0.7Ma85 
.66- .85 
.67- .09 
.43- .55 


to. 91-«1. 10 

.86-1.16 

.71- 1.01 

.5a- .69 

1.64^2.33 


11. 1041. 34 

1.03- 1.46 

.85- 1.05 

.65- .85 

2.11-2.92 


SI. 34-11. 58 


SI. 58-11.89 


Germany (excluding Berlin) 

France (excluding Paris) 








T^elgtuiri ... .r. '. 






United Stotes 1 


2.80- 3.63 


3.16-4.22 









1 Dwellings occupied by colored tenants are excluded. 

BELATIVE LEVEL OF WEEKLY RENTS IN EACH COUNTRY, BY SIZE OF DWELUNG. 

[Compiled from reports of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade Into Working Class Rents, Housing, and 
Reun Prices, togethor with Rates of wages In certain otibupations in the Principal Indu^z^ Towns 
of the United Kingdom, 1908; Germany, 1908; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United Stotes, 1911.] 



Ratio of mean predominant weekly rent to that in 
England and Wales token as 100. 



Country. 



Englaod and Wak»<excluding London). 

Germany (excluding Berlin) 

France (excluding Paris) 

Belgium 

United States » 



Two 
rooms. 



100 
95 
79 
62 



Three 
rooms. 



100 

100 

86 

CI 

198 



Four 
rooms. 



100 
102.5 

78 

62 
297 



Five 
rooms. 



100 



220 



Six 

rooms. 



100 



213 



1 Dwellings occupied by colored tenants are excluded. 

For the type of dwelling most generally found in the United States 
weekly rentals were more than double the rates paid in England and 
Wales and in Germany. As compared with the other countries the 
rate is about 2^ times that of France and over 3'times that of Belgium. 
It can not, of course, be said in regard to housing that these compari- 
sons are for approximately the same accommodation. They are in 
each case for the type of dwelling occupied by families of wage earn- 
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ers, with all of the differences as to conveniences and comforts char- 
acteristic of the several countries. For an accurate understanding 
of these differences the reports relating to the several countries 
should be consulted. 

When the rents reported in the individual cities of each country 
are compared, the range is found to be much greater than that noted 
in the case of wages. Each report contains figures showing the rela- 
tive rents in each city as compared with those in the chief city of the 
country as a basis or 100, and in order to compare the ranges these 
figures have been brought together in the following table: 

RANGE OF RENTS IN THE CITIES OF EACH COUNTRY AS COMPARED WITH RENTS 

IN THE CHIEF CITY. 

(Compiled from reports of an Inqairy bythe Board of Trade Into Working Class Rents, Houslnfr and 
Retail Prices, together with Rates of Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns 
of the United Kingdom, 1908; Germany, 1908; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United States, 19U.] 



Country. 



England and Wales 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

United Stotes 



Number 
of cities. 



77 
33 
30 
15 
28 



City taken as 
basis or 100. 



London... 

Berlin 

Paris 

Brussels... 
New York 



Relative rent compared with 
chief city. 



Highest. 



100 
100 
100 
100 
109 



Lowest. 



32 
28 
37 
43 
44 



Range from 
lowest to 
hijj^est. 



7? 
63 
67 
66 



In the case of rents the maximum cost was found in the largest 
city in each country except the United States^ and in nearly all cases 
the lowest rent was found in the smallest or one of the smallest cities. 
The widest range in the cost of rents was found in Germany, where 
in one city rents were only 28 per cent of those in Berlin. In both 
Germany and Great Britain the range was found to be sUghtly wider 
than in the United States; in France and Belgium it was somewhat 
narrower, Belgium showing the least range from lowest to highest. 

RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 



Comparisons of the retail prices of commodities are limited to those 
articles found in general use in several countries and which are of 
approximately the same grade or character. The actual prices of the 
11 articles of food and of coal and of paraffin oil are shown in the 
following table: 
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PREDOMINANT BANGE OF RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN EACH COUNTRY. 

[Coonpiled tram reports of an Inquirv by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents, Housing and 
Retail Prlc^ together with Rates of Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns of 
the United Kingdom, 1908; Germany, 1908; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United States, 1911.] 



Predominant retail prices. 



Ellwand and Wales (excluding 

London) 

Germany (including Berlin) 

France (including Paris) 

Belgium 

United States 



Sugar, 
1 pound. 



} 



Ctntt. 



5i-6 

5i-7J 

H-6 



Bacon, 
1 pound. 



Cents. 
14^181 
18-22 



14-17^ 
17-20 



Cheese. 
1 pound. 



Cents, 
1 



i 



15J-19 
20 



Butter. 
1 pound. 



Cents. 

I24i-a6i 

26-30 
22i-28i 
25i-27J 
32 -35i 






Potatoes, 
7 pounds. 



} 



Cents. 

6-7 

4}- 6 

6 

6-6 

12-17 



Flour, 

wheat, 

7 pounds. 



Cents.. 

16-20i 

23-28 
26-31 
19-20) 
23-27 



Bread, 

white, 

4 pounds. 



Cents. 
9-11 



11-12 
8i-10i 
22-23 



England and 
London) . 



Wales (excluding 



Germany (including Berlin). 

France (including Faris) 

Beli^ium 

United SUtes 



Milk, 
Iquu't. 



Cents. 
\ 6-8 
6-54 



Beef, 
1 pound. 



{ 



Cents. 
1 10-12 
« 15-17 
16-18 
13-lGi 
12-1^ 
1^16 



Mutton, 
1 pound. 



Cents. 
18-10 
si5-18i 
16-20 
14-20 
13-16 
13-17 



Pork, 
1 pound. 



} 



Cents. 

16-17 

18-22 
15J-22 
15-19) 
12-16 



Coal, 
Icwt. 



Cents. 

19)-24) 

22-32 

33f40} 

25-30 



ParafBn 

oil, 
1 gallon. 



Cents. 

14-16 

19-22 
26J-31 
13)-15 



I Foreign or colonial. 



> Danish. 



» British or home killed. 



The relative prices of this same list of commodities (prices in Eng- 
land and Wales in each case being taken as 100) are shown in the 
following table: 

RELATIVE LEVEL OF RETAIL PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN BACH COUNTRY. 

[Compiled fh>m reports of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents, Housing and 
Retail Prio^ together with Rates of Wages in certain occupations in the Principal Industrial Towns of 
the United Kingdom, 1908; Germany, 1908; France, 1909; Belgium, 1910; United States, 1911.] 





Ratio of mean predominant price to that in England and Wales taken 

as 100. 




Sugar, 
1 pound. 


Bacon, 
1 pound. 


Cheese, 
1 pound. 


Butter. 
1 pound. 


Potatoes. 
7 pounds. 


Flour, 

wheat. 

7poimas. 


Bread, 

white, 

4 pounds. 


England and Wales (excluding 
London) 


100 
119 
144 
160 
144 


100 
123 


100 


100 

105 

04 

08 

126 


100 
88 

100 
92 

233 


100 
140 
153 
107 
139 


100 


Germany (induding Berlfai) 

France (includine Paris) 






115 


Bpifrfu'D 


08 
116 


121 
143 


95 


United States 


223 







England and Wales (excluding Lon< 

don) 

Oermanv (including Berlin) 

France (including Paris) 

Belgium 

United States 



MUk, 


Beef, 


Mutton, 


Pork, 


Coal, 


1 quark. 


1 pound. 


1 pound. 


1 pound. 


Icwt. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


75 


122 


137 


123 


124 


71 


109 


131 


116 


170 


64 


96 


110 


106 


126 


129 


104 


116 


81 







Paraffin 

oU, 
1 gallon. 



100 

135 

188 

06 
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The table diowe that for all the artuilss iaehidedin the eomparaaon, 
save pork; prices in the United States were hig^w than in Shigland. 
On this one article prices were lower in the United States than in any 
of the other countries. Without exception the highest prices for 
meat were found in Germany. For two varieties of meat, beef 
and bacoUi Belgium showed the lowest prices, while for mutton the 
lowest price was found in England. England also showed the lowest 
price for flour, the price in the United States being 39 per cent 
higher, while in (Germany and France it was 40 and 53 per cent higher, 
respectively. For bread the highest price was found in the United 
States, being almost two and one-fourth times the priee in England. 
In France the price was 16 per cMit higher than in England, and in 
Belgium 5 per cent lower. 

Each report contains figures showing the relative retail prices of 
commodities in each city as compared with those in the chief city of 
the country as a basis or 100, and in order to compare the range 
between the various cities in the several countries these figures have 
been brought together in the following table: 

RANGE OF RBTAH^ PRICES OF OOMMODiTIES IN THE CITIES OF BACH COUNTRY AS 

COMPARED WITH PRICES IN THE CHIEF CITY. 

(Compiled from reports of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents. Housing and 
Retail Prices, together with Rates of wages in certain occupations in the Principal Inaustrial Towns 
of tt»e United K&fdom, 1006; Oermany, 1008; Franoe, 1900; Bi^um, 1010; UniWd State*, 10il.| 






Eqgland iMid Wales 

Oennany 

France 

Belgium 

United States 



Number 
of cities 
covered. 



n 

83 
30 
15 
28 



aty taken es 
basis or 100. 



I^ondon... 
Berlhi.... 

Paris 

Brussels.. 
New York 



Relativ e prto e l^el as compsred 
wNb eUef eity. 



^ghest 



106 

no 

122 
100 
100 



I^OWesL 



86 
88 
80 
01 



Range from 
lowest to 
highest. 



18 
24 
34 
11 
18 



The differ^ices between the various cities of the several countries 
are much smaller in the case of prices than was found in the case of 
wages or rents. In Belgium, for example, a range of only 11 per 
cent was found between Brussels, the city of highest prices in that 
country, and Bruges, the city of lowest prices. Both in the United 
States and in England and Wales the range from lowest to highest 
was only 18 points; in Germany 24 points; and in Prance, where the 
maximum difference was found, 34 points. In all of the countries 
except Belgium the highest prices were reported from some city other 
than the largest city. Thus in England the highest prices were 
reported for Dover; in Germany for Barmen; in France for Marseille; 
in the United States for Atlanta. It is worthy of note that notwith- 
standing the great extent of territory covered by the investigation 
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in tliA United States, the diffeiwnGes in pidoes throughout that territory 
were foimd to b9 leas than in Fraaoe and O^many and not greater 
than in En^and and Wales. 

COST OF FOOD COKSUKED WEEKLY IN THE BRITISH WORKMAN'S 

FAMILT. 

The reports of the Bo^rd of Trade have used a^ a basis of com- 
parison of the cost of food the average quantity cousumed as ascer- 
tained from an investigation of a large number of British wage- 
earning families. Applying these quantities to the predominant 
prices of the same articles in the various countries, a tota} figure is 
arrived at in which each of the selected articles is weighted according 
to its importance to the British wage-earning fapiily. The figures 
so weighted are presented in the f oUo wiixg table : 

COST OF COMHODmBSXeifSirifBB PBB WBEK IN AVBBAaS BRirLIH WORKIUN'S 

FAMILY. 

[Compiled from reports of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into Working Class Rents. Honsing and 
Retail Prices, together with Rates of wages in certain occupations in the Principal Inaustrial Towns 
of the United Kingdom, 1908; Germany, 1908; France, 1909; Belgiam, 1910; United States, 1911.] 



England and Wales (exclud- 
ing London) 

Germany (indudingBerlin) 
France (including Paris) . . 

Belgium 

United States. 



Cost of commodities, ayerage quantity consumed, in British workman's 

weekly budget. 



Sugar, 
5} pounds. 



10.218 
.259 
.309 
.324 
.309 



Bacon 
Hpoun 



10.243 
.209 



.238 
.284 



Cheese, 
f pound. 



10.107 
.086 



.129 
.152 



Butter, 
2pounas. 



10.537 
.563 
.607 
.527 
.679 



Potatoes, 
17 pounds 



10.147 
.127 
.147 
.137 
.345 



Flour 

Sf^heat), 
pounds 



10.259 
.365 
.400 
.279 
.360 



Bread 

(white), 

22 pounds. 



10.658 

1.806 

.644 

.530 

L242 



England and Wales (exclud- 

ing London) 

Germany (including Berlin) . 

France (including Paris) 

Bdgium 

United Stotes 



liUk, 
5 quarts. 



10.355 
.269 
.253 
.228 
.466 



Beef, 
4| pounds. 



10.619 
.750 
.674 
.693 
.639 



Pork, 
} pound. 



10.061 
.101 
.094 
.066 
.066 



Mutton, 
1| pounds. 



10.193 
.269 
.253 
.213 
.223 



Total. 



Index 
numbtf 



83.317 
3.894 
3.281 
3.284 
4.755 



100 

117 

99 

99 

*143 



* Cost of 22 pounds of wheat flour in Germany. The British report states: "Actually 22 pounds of flour 
are not required for making 22 pounds of bread, but no allowance au been made for the cost of other mate- 
rials nor of baking, and as the predominant cost of bread per pound in England [2.5 cents) is almost Identical 
with the cost of flour [2.6 cents) the method adopted seems fur. " 

' As between prices in Great Britahi. October, 1905. and prices in the United States, February, 1909. 
British prices in February, 1909. after due allowance lor the varying degrees of importance of the articles 
Included, were about 4 per cent higher than in October, 1906. The Index number when adjusted accordingly 
becomes 138. 



The index numbers computed on the total cost of the selected 
articles of food in the several countries show that the British work- 
man's weekly food budget, which in England and Wales is represented 
by 100; costs in the United States 43 per cent more; in Germany 
17 per cent more; and in France and Belgium 1 per cent less. 
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With reference to the extent to which these figures are modi6ed 
by the changes in prices between October, 1906, the date of the inves- 
tigation in England and Wales, and the dates of the several investiga- 
tions in the other countries, the reports show that in Germany, so 
far as it was possible to judge from the few returns obtained at the 
later date, March, 1908, prices appeared to have undergone little 
change. In France the average increase in prices between October, 
1905, and October, 1907, of food other than meat, was estimated at 
4i per cent, and on food of all kinds at slightly under 5 per cent. In 
Belgium no appreciable change appears to have occurred down to the 
autumn of 1908. When allowance is made for the increase of 4 per 
cent which took place in England and Wales between October, 1905, 
and February, 1909, the cost of the British workman's weekly budget 
was found to be 38 per cent higher in the United States than in 
England and. Wales instead of 43 per cent, as shown in the table 
on page 73. 
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